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THE LIGHT OF ASIA.’ 


I‘ one were told that many centuries ago a celestial ray shone into 

the body of a sleeping woman, as it seemed to her in her dream ; 
that thereupon the advent of a wondrous child was predicted by the 
soothsayers ; that angels appeared at this child’s birth ; that mer- 
chants came from afar, bearing gifts to him; that an ancient saint 
recognized the babe as divine and fell at his feet and worshipped 
him ; that in his eighth year the child confounded his teachers with 
the amount of his knowledge, still showing them due reverence; that 
he grew up full of compassionate tenderness to all that lived and suf- 
fered ; that to help his fellow-creatures he sacrificed every worldly 
prospect and enjoyment; that he went through the ordeal of a terri- 
ble temptation, in which all the powers of evil were let loose upon 
him, and came out a conqueror over them all; that he preached 
holiness and practised charity ; that he gathered disciples and sent 
out apostles, who spread his doctrine over many lands and peoples ; 
that this “Helper of the Worlds” could claim a more than earthly 
lineage and a life that dated from long before Abraham was, — of 
whom would he think this wonderful tale was told? Would he not 
say at once that this must be another version of the story of One who 
came upon our earth in a Syrian village, during the reign of Augus- 
tus Czesar, and died by violence during the reign of Tiberius? What 


1 The Light of Asia; or, The Great Renunciation. Being the Life and Teaching of 
Gautama, Prince of India and Founder of Buddhism. As told in verse by an Indian 
Buddhist. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., F.R.G.S., Companion of the Star of India, etc. Lon- 
don: Triibner & Co. 1879. 
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would he say if he were told that the narrative was between five and 
six centuries older than that of the Founder of Christianity? Such 
is the story of this Poem. Such is the date assigned to the person- 
age of whom it is told. The religion he taught is reckoned by many 
authorities as the most widely prevalent of all beliefs. “Four 
hundred and seventy millions of our race live and die,” says Mr. 
Arnold in his Preface, “in the tenets of Gautama. .. . . Forests of 
flowers are daily laid upon his stainless shrines, and countless mil- 
lions of lips daily repeat the formula, ‘I take refuge in Buddha.’” 

We have here the poetical presentation of Buddhism, by one well 
acquainted with it, and who honors this venerable religion as having 
in it “ the eternity of a universal hope, the immortality of a boundless 
love, an indestructible element of faith in final good, and the proud- 
est assertion ever made of human freedom.” Many of our readers 
must be familiar with Buddhism as represented among the “ Ten 
Great Religions” by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, with his usual 
lucidity and impartiality. He recognizes in it many points of contact 
with Christianity, while insisting on its vital deficiencies, and betrays 
a sympathy with its pure doctrines not unworthy of a Christian 
teacher. Mr. Spence Hardy, who speaks of himself as “a minister 
of Christ fast hastening towards the sunset hour of life,” and whose 
works are the principal source of the Buddhistic citations in the 
Poem, considers Buddhism “the most formidable of all the supersti- 
tions that oppose the spread of the Gospel of the Son of God.” M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire, again, as cited by Max Miiller, speaks of the 
founder of this belief as having lived a spotless life and having been 
the model of all the virtues he taught. 

The Poet has a larger license than the divine pleading the cause 
of Christianity, or the missionary attacking the stronghold of a super- 
stition, or the scholar translating and illustrating the ancient rec- 
ords of a religious creed. He is at liberty to embellish the legends 
he relates, to modernize and harmonize their crudities, to extricate 
their ideals from the puerilities which disfigure them, to make them, 
in short, what as an artist he wishes them to be. There are, no 
doubt, many very singular coincidences between the story of the In- 
dian Messiah and that of the Founder of our own religion. But it 
would hardly be fair to found an argument upon the facts as related 
in the Poem. There is a method known to theologians as “ accom- 
modation,” which, or a treatment of similar nature, is likely to betray 
itself in any writer dealing with narratives running in many respects 
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parallel with each other. Recognizing this fully, we are prepared 
to enjoy the Poem, not troubling ourselves with the strange ques- 
tions it would suggest, any more than we do to harmonize the cos- 
mogony of Milton with that of Moses. 

Governed as we are to-day by Asiatic and Egyptian traditions, 
many of us, perhaps we may say most of us, know very little of 
Oriental literature outside of our own sacred books. We knew Catul- 
lus long before we knew any thing of Omar Khayam, and found that 
ginger was hot in the mouth in Persia as in Rome and elsewhere. 
As to this great faith of Asia, a generation ago, Mr. Arnold tells us, 
little or nothing was known about it in Europe. This Poem, it may 
be hoped, will make it more widely known to English readers than 
any thing else which has been written about it. 

For it is a work of great beauty. It tells a story of intense interest, 
which never flags for a moment; its descriptions are drawn by the 
hand of a master with the eye of a poet and the familiarity of an ex- 
pert with the objects described; its tone is so lofty that there is nothing 
with which to compare it but the New Testament ; it is full of variety, 
now picturesque, now pathetic, now rising into the noblest realms of 
thought and aspiration ; it finds language penetrating, fluent, elevated, 
impassioned, musical always, to clothe its varied thoughts and senti- 
ments. Nor is this surprising when we remember that the religion 
which is its inspiration is that of so many millions and so many ages, 
finding expression in the language of a scholar and a poet. We do 
not wonder at the volume and might of Niagara when we remember 
that it drains half a continent. Criticism stands humbled before the 
records in which “ the litanies of nations” have made themselves im- 
mortal. The critic’s work is too much like that of the guide showing 
off the great cataract to a stranger. He can commend or find fault 
with the paths and the bridges that lead to the best views, but 
Niagara is not in need of his adjectives or exclamations. 

We are most of us a little less learned than we occasionally allow 
ourselves to be considered by our passive acquiescence in imputed 
knowledge, — by signs of intelligence when Sanchoniathon, Manetho, 
and Berosus are referred to as authors with whom we are on familiar 
terms. In point of fact we do not, most of us, know any more 
about — we will say— Silius Italicus, than by their own confession 
the Edinburgh Reviewers did who took their motto from him. It 
may be feared that it is not much better as regards our acquaintance 
with the learning of the East. There is evidently a great deal which 
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surprises the Europeans and Americans who come in contact with 
Oriental civilization. “Do you want to know what China is?” said 
the late Mr. Burlingame to the present writer. “There are twenty 
thousand Ralph Waldo Emersons in China.” The Minister to the 
Flowery Empire meant to compliment our American philosopher in 
this hyperbole, as well as to convey an idea of the intellectual culti- 
vation of the strange race among whom he had just been living. It 
may fairly be presumed that many readers, not without training in 
the humanities, will find in “ The Light of Asia” their first introduc- 
tion to the non-biblical literature of the morning realm where the 
race found its cradle and where it still looks for its altars. 

One fear the reader may be assured is groundless, — that of finding 
the poem before him dull. Dulness is apt to be an infirmity of 
religious poems. One would have hardly thought Dante could be 
reproached for such a failing by a great brother-poet, but Goethe is 
said to have told a young Italian that he thought the “Inferno” abom- 
inable, the “ Purgatorio” doubtful, and the “Paradiso” ¢iresome. As 
to “ Paradise Lost,” we all know very well that it is read for its char- 
acters and noble passages rather than for its narrative. “ Pilgrim's 
Progress,” the Divina Commedia of Protestantism, is probably the 
only religious poem — for it is a poem in all but versification — which 
is read through like a novel by those who take it up for the first time. 

The abstract which follows will give an idea of the story told in the 
poem which is the subject of this notice. The extracts are among 
the most striking passages, but the level is so well sustained through- 
out that the task of selection is as perplexing as that of Sindbad in 
the Valley of Diamonds. It should be remembered, in reading this 
and other works in which Buddha is spoken of, that, while this 1s his 
name as a divinity, he is known also as Gautama, as Sakya-Muni, 
and, in this poem especially, by his name as an earthly Prince, Sid- 
dartha. 

The “ Argument” prefixed to Book the First is this : — 


The Scripture of the Saviour of the World, 

Lord Buddha — Prince Siddartha styled on earth — 
In Earth and Heavens and Hells Incomparable, 
All-honored, Wisest, Best, most Pitiful ; 

The Teacher of Nirvina and the Law. 

Thus came he to be born again for men. 


. In that sphere where saintliest spirits wait before living their new 
earthly lives, the five sure signs appeared by which thé Devas or 
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divinities knew that the Lord Buddha was to go again to help the 
world. 

Yea! spake He, “ Now I go to help the world 

This last of many times; for birth and death 

End hence for me and those who learn my Law. 

I will go down among the Sakyas, 

Under the southward snows of Himalay, 

Where pious people live and a just King.” 


That night Maya, the wife of King Suddhédana, dreamed that a 
star from heaven 


Shot through the void, and, shining into her, 


made her the Mother of this “ Saviour of the World.” 
The dream-readers said the dream was good. 


The Queen shall bear a boy, a holy child 
Of wondrous wisdom, profiting all flesh, 
Who shall deliver men from ignorance, 
Or rule the world, if he will deign to rule. 


When Queen Maya’s days were fulfilled and the child was born, 
the Angels of the North, South, East, and West came down and bore 
him from the bower where he first saw the light to the palace. 

The King was led by his soothsayers to expect “a Prince of earthly 
dominance,” and ordered that his town should keep high festival. 

The roads were crowded with visitors of all descriptions. 


Moreover, from afar came merchant-men 

Bringing, on tidings of this birth, rich gifts 

In golden trays: goat-shawls, and nard and jade, 
Turkises, “evening-sky ” tint, woven webs — 

So fine twelve folds hide not a modest face — 
Waist-cloths sewn thick with pearls, and sandal-wood ; 
Homage from tribute cities ; so they called 

Their Prince Savarthasiddh, “ All Prospering.” 
Briefer, Siddartha. 


Among the strangers came an ancient gray-haired saint who pros- 
trated himself, — 


Saying O Babe! I worship! Thou art He! 

. » » » Thou art Buddh, 
And thou wilt preach the Law and save all flesh 
Who learn the Law, though I shall never hear, 
Dying too soon, who lately longed to die. 
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Seven days after the Prince’s birth Queen Maya dies and passes to 
that celestial sphere 


Where countless Devas worship her and wait 
Attendant on that radiant Motherhead. 


The Boy, now eight years old, was placed under the care of the 
best instructors, but soon astonished them with his knowledge, so that 
the wisest of them said, — 


Thou comest to my school only to show 
Thou knowest all about the book, and know’st 
Fair reverence besides. 


Wisdom far beyond his years, reverence to all his schoolmasters, 
and a tenderly compassionate nature were the first marked character- 
istics of the young Prince, — 
And ever with the years 

Waxed this compassionateness of our Lord, 

Even as a great tree grows from two soft leaves 

To spread its shade afar; but hardly yet 

Knew the young child of sorrow, pain, or tears, 

Save as strange names for things not felt by kings 

Nor ever to be felt. 


But one day the arrow of his cousin, Devadatta, a skilful archer, 
brought down a swan with his shaft in its wing. The Prince drew 
forth the arrow, cared for the bird until its wound was healed, and let 
it go at last to its fellows. Thus he first became acquainted with 
suffering ; thus he first began his works of mercy. But one day the 
King, his father, takes him out into the country to show him the 
wealth and beauty of the spring which is preparing the harvests of 
his realm. The picture is beautifully drawn :— 


All things spoke peace and plenty, and the Prince 
Saw and rejoiced. But, looking deep, he saw 
The thorns which grow upon this stem of life ; 
How the swart peasant sweated for his wage, 
Toiling for leave to live; and how he urged 

The great-eyed oxen through the flaming hours, 
Goading their velvet flanks ; then marked he, too, 
How lizard fed on ant, and snake on him, 

And kite on both; and how the fish-hawk robbed 
The fish tiger of that which he had seized ; 

The shrike chasing the bulbul, which did chase 
The jewelled butterflies ; till everywhere 
Each slew a slayer and in turn was slain, — 
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Life living upon death. So the fair show 

Veiled one vast, savage, grim conspiracy 

Of mutual murder, from the worm to man, 

Who himself kills his fellow. .. . . 

The Prince Siddartha sighed. “Is this,” he said, 

“ That happy earth they brought me forth to see?” 
-.++ “Go aside 

A space, and let me muse on what ye show.” 

So saying, the good Lord Buddha seated him 

Under a jambu tree, with ankles crossed — 

As holy statues sit — and first began 

To meditate this deep disease of life, 

What its far source and what its remedy. 


And while he sits there meditating, five holy ones fly over him, and 


a voice 
Cried “ Rishis! this is He shall help the world, 


Descend and worship.” So the Bright Ones came 
And sang a song of praise, folding their wings, 
Then journeyed on, taking good news to Gods. 


And all the time he sat musing, while every other shadow moved ; that 
of the jambu tree 


Stayed in one quarter, overspreading him, 
Lest the sloped rays should strike that sacred head. 


And a voice was heard, saying, — 


“ Let be the King’s son! till the shadow goes 
Forth from his heart my shadow will not shift.” 


In the Second Book we find “our Lord” a young man of eighteen, 
too thoughtful and melancholy for his years, as it seemed to those 
about him. “Love will cure him,” says the oldest of the King’s, his 
father’s, advisers. 


Find him soft wives and pretty play-fellows ; 
The thoughts ye cannot stay with brazen chains 
A girl’s hair lightly binds. 


So the lovely maidens, made fairer with baths, and sweet with per- 
fumes, and gay with ornaments, like Esther when she was to be shewn 
to Ahasuerus, are brought before him. He sits, gracious but unmoved, 
until young Yasédhara is brought before him, when love at first sight 
declares itself on both sides. Long afterwards, Lord Buddha accounts 
for this by their having already lived one life together, in a long-past 
age, as a hunter and his bride: — 
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“ Thus I was he and she Yasédhara ; 
And while the wheel of birth and death turns round, 
That which hath been must be between us two.” 


But fair ladies like her he sought were not to be obtained except by 
the youth’s showing himself worthy of the prize. Three young nobles 
were the Prince’s competitors: a skilful archer, Devadatta, he who 
had shot the swan in their earlier days ; a mighty swordsman, Narda ; 
and a wondrous horseman, Ardjuna. In the contest which follows 
we are reminded of the story of the bow of Ulysses in the Odyssey, 
of the tale of the executioner, who struck his victim’s head off so 
adroitly that he did not know the blow had been given until a pinch of 
snuff made him sneeze, and off it went; and of the more or less his- 
torical narrative of Alexander and Bucephalus. 

The Prince wins his bride, but his father was afraid to trust to 
that alone, and so he shuts him up in a lovely retreat, with mag- 
nificent palaces, and every thing which could delight the senses ; 


where 
No mention should be made of death or age, 
Sorrow or pain or sickness; 

where 
’Twas treason if a thread of silver strayed 
In tress of ‘singing girl or nautch-dancer ; 
And every dawn the dying rose was plucked, 
The dead leaves hid, all evil sights removed. 


Only a massive wall, with brazen folding-doors which it took a hun- 
dred arms to move, encircled this pleasant prison-house. We have 
here the “ Happy Valley” of Rasselas in what is, perhaps, its oldest 
version. 

Thus it was hoped to divert the Prince from his sad reflections. 


“ For,” said the King, ‘‘ if he shall pass his youth 
Far from such things as move to wistfulness 

And brooding on the empty eggs of thought, 

The shadow of this fate, too vast for man, 

May fade, belike, and I shall see him grow 

To that great stature of fair sovereignty 

When he shall rule all lands — if he will rule— 
The King of Kings and glory of his time.” 


But all was in vain. Even while, in this home of happy life and love, 
his beautiful bride was fanning his eyelids as his head rested on her 
bosom, — 
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He would start up and cry, “‘ My world! Oh, world! 
I hear! I know! I come!” And she would ask, 
“What ails my Lord?” with large eyes terror-struck ; 
For at such times the pity in his look 

Was awful, and his visage like a god’s. 


One day a “stringed gourd’’ was set on the sill, where the wind : 
made music upon it. Only the wild strains were perceived by those 
around, — 
But Prince Siddartha heard the Devas play, . 
And to his ears they sang such words as these : — 


We are the voices of the wandering wind, 
Which moan for rest and rest can never find ; 
Lo! as the wind is so is mortal life, — 

A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife. 


Wherefore and whence we are ye cannot know, 

Nor where life springs nor whither life doth go; 
We are as ye are, ghosts from the inane, 
What pleasure have we of our changeful pain ? 


What pleasure hast thou of thy changeless biiss ? 
| ‘ay, if love lasted, there were joy in this ; 

But life’s way is the wind’s way, all these things 
Are but brief voices breathed on shifting strings. 


O Maya's son ! because we roam the earth 

Moan we upon these strings; we make no mirth, 
So many woes we see in many lands, 

So many streaming eyes and wringing hands. 


But thou that art to save, thine hour is nigh / 
The sad world waiteth in its misery, 

The blind world stumbleth on its round of pain ; 
Rise, Maya's child! wake! slumber not again / 





The fanciful comparison of life to the sounds of the AZolian harp may 
be found, by the critical reader, in Leibnitz, in one of Burns’s letters, 
and again in one of Coleridge’s poems. Only a part of this beautiful 
lyric is given, but enough to show the depth of its musical melancholy. 
And so the Prince must know what lies beyond the brazen gates. 
The King, his father, agrees that it is time he should, but he orders 
that all shall be so cared for that no unlovely sight, no sickness, no 
old age, no infirmity, shall show itself during his excursion. All goes 
smoothly for a time ; the Prince is delighted : 
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“ Fair is the world,” he said, “it likes me well.” 


But all at once creeps forth a poor, old, wretched, haggard beggar, 
asking for alms. The attendants pushed him aside, — 


Saying, “ The Prince! dost see? get to thy lair!” 
But that Sidd4rtha cried, ‘‘ Let be! let be! 
Channa! what thing is this who seems a man, 

Yet surely only seems, being so bowed, 

So miserable, so horrible, so sad ? 

Are men born sometimes thus? What meaneth he 
Moaning ‘ to-morrow or next day I die’? 

Finds he no food that so his bones jut forth ? 
What woe hath happened to this piteous one?” 
Then answer made the charioteer, “ Sweet Prince! 
This is no other than an aged man. 

Some fourscore years ago his back was straight, 
His eye bright and his body goodly: Now 

The thievish years have sucked his sap away, 

_ Pillaged his strength and filched his will and wit ; 
His lamp has lost its oil, its wick burns black ; 
What life he keeps is one poor lingering spark 
Which flickers for the finish ; such is age; . 
Why should your highness heed ?” 


We are reminded of the vitai lampada tradunt of Lucretius, and the 
words of John of Gaunt, — 

“ My oil-dried lamp and time-bewasted light.” 

No wonder the comparison keeps repeating itself; life, so far as its 
most essential function: is concerned, zs the burning of certain com- 


bustibles, and the air-tubes are only an inverted lamp-chimney. The 
imagination of the poet was in advance of the chemist’s experiment 


which proved its correctness. 





The Prince, to whom the sight of old age is a novelty, asks, — 


“ But shall this come to others, or to all, 

Or is it rare that one should be as he ?” 

“ Most noble,” answered Channa, “ even as he 
Will all these grow if they shall live so long.” 

“ But,” quoth the Prince, “if I shall live as long 
Shall I be thus? and if Yasédhara 

Live fourscore years, is this old age for her, 
Jatini, little Hasta, Gautami, 

And Gunga, and the others ?” “Yea, great sir,” 
The charioteer replied. Then spake the Prince: 
“Turn back, and drive me to my house again ! 

I have-seen that I did not think to see.” 
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He reached home, sadder than ever ; could speak of nothing save the 
one misery he had seen, so fhat 


Yas6édhara sank to his feet and wept, 

Sighing, “ Hath not my Lord comfort in me?” 

“ Ah, sweet,” he said, “such comfort that my soul 
Aches, thinking it must end ; for it will end, 

And we shall both grow old, Yasédhara ! 

Loveless, unlovely, weak, and old, and bowed. 

Nay, though we locked up love and life with lips 
So close that night and day our breaths grew one, 
Time would thrust in between to filch away 

My passion and thy grace, as black Night steals 
The rose-gleams from yon peak, which fade to gray 
And are not seen to fade. This have | found, 
And all my heart is darkened with its dread, 

And all my heart is fixed to think how Love 

Might save its sweetness from the slayer, Time, 
Who makes men old.” So through that night he sate 
Sleepless, uncomforted. 


The King now has a troubled dream, in consequence of which he 
surrounds his son with new pleasures, and sets a double guard at the 
brazen doors. But the Prince is restless, and must see the outside 
world as it really is: 

“ Fain would I know the people and the streets, 

Their simple usual ways and work-day deeds, 

And lives which those men live who are not kings.” 
The King hopes that freedom may bring him quiet, and allows him to 
pass beyond the gates. 

Then follows a striking picture-like description of the common 
street sights of an Indian city. As they pass along, a poor creature 
stricken with the plague moans for help. The Prince runs to help 
him, takes the sick man’s head on his knees, and continues comforting 
him, in spite of his attendant’s remonstrance, — 

“Oh, sir! it is not good to hold him so! 

The harm may pass, and strike thee, even thee.” 
Questioning still, the Prince learns the mystery of disease and of 
death to which it leads; and presently they meet a funeral procession, 
which they watch until the body is consumed on the funeral pyre. 


Then spake the Prince: “ Is this the end which comes 
To all who live?” ‘‘ This is the end that comes 

To all,” quoth Channa; “he upon the pyre—.. - 
Ate, drank, laughed, loved, and lived and liked life well. 
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Then came — who knows ?— some gust of jungle-wind, 
A stumble on the path, a taint in the tank, 
A snake’s nip, half a span of angry steel, 
A chill, a fish-bone, or a falling tile, 
And life was over and the man was dead. 
No appetites, no pleasures and no pains 
Hath such ; the kiss upon his lips is nought, 
The fire-scorch nought ; he smelleth not his flesh + 
A-roast, nor yet the sandal and the spice 
They burn ; the taste is emptied from his mouth, 
The hearing of his ears is clogged, the sight > 
Is blinded in his eyes ; those whom he loved 
Wail desolate, for even that must go — 
The body — which was lamp unto the life. . . . 
Here is the common destiny of flesh : 
The high and low, the good and bad, must die, 
And then, ’tis taught, begin anew and live 
Somewhere, somehow — who knows ?— and so again 
The pangs, the parting, and the lighted pile : — 
Such is man’s round.” 
But lo! Siddartha turned 
Eyes gleaming with divine tears to the sky, 
Eyes lit with heavenly pity to the earth. . . . 
. . » “Oh! suffering world! 
Oh ! known and unknown of our common flesh, 
Caught in this common net of death and woe, 
And life which binds to both! I see, I feel 
The vastness of the agony of earth, 
The vainness of its joys, the mockery 
Of all its best, the anguish of its worst;” . . . 
. « + “The veil is rent 
Which blinded me! I am as all these men 
Who cry upon their gods and are not heard 
Or are not heeded. — Yet there must be aid ! 
For them and me and all there must be help! 
Perchance the gods have need of help themselves, 7 3 
Being so feeble that when sad lips cry 
They cannot save! I would not let one cry 
Whom I could save! How can it be that Brahm : 
’ Would make a world and keep it miserable, — 
Since, if all-powerful, he leaves it so, 
He is not good ; and if not powerful, 
He is not God? Channa! lead home again ! 
It is enough! mine eyes have seen enough !” 


When the King heard of this he set a triple guard at the gates, and 
gave orders that none should pass in or out until the days of his 
dream were numbered. 
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Too late! for 


. when the days were numbered, then befell 
The parting of our Lord — which was to be — 
Whereby came wailing in the Golden Home, 
Woe to the King and sorrow o’er the land, 
But for all flesh deliverance, and that Law 
Which — whoso hears — the same shall make him free. 


All is silent in the guarded palace ; the fair and faithful attendants of 
the pleasure-home are slumbering, — 


Each form so lovely in the peace of sleep 
That you had said, “ This is the pearl of all.” 


The description of the sleeping girls is so exceedingly beautiful that 
the only excuse for not giving it all is that it would delay the course 
of the narrative. But, loveliest of all, the Princess Yasédhara, at the 
side of her husband, is awakened by a dream in which she hears a 
voice crying, “ The time is nigh! the time is nigh!” and then, “ The 
time is come!” He comforts her, assuring her of his undying love. 
She sleeps again, and he takes a tender farewell without awakening 
her. Then calling his charioteer, he bids him bring forth his horse, 
the beautiful snow-white steed, accoutred for riding. 


Then strode he forth into the gloom and cried, 
“ Channa, awake! and bring out Kantaka!” 


“ What would my Lord?” the charioteer replied — 
Slow-rising from his place beside the gate — 
“To ride at night when all the ways are dark?” 


. 
“Speak low,” Siddartha said, “and bring my horse, 
For now the hour is come when I should quit 
This golden prison where my heart lies caged 
To find the truth ; which henceforth I will seek 
For all men’s sake, until the truth be found.” 


“ Alas, dear Prince,” answered the charioteer, 
“Spake then for naught those wise and holy men 
Who cast the stars and bade us wait the time 
When King Suddhédana’s great son should rule 
Realms upon realms, and be a Lord of Lords? 
Wilt thou ride hence and let the rich world slip 
Out of thy grasp, to hold a beggar’s bowl ? 

Wilt thou go forth into the friendless waste 
That hast this Paradise of pleasures here ?” 
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The Prince made answer, “ Unto this I came, 
And not for thrones: the kingdom that I crave 

Is more than many realms — and all things pass 
To change and death. Bring me forth Kantaka!” 


“ Most honored,” spake again the charioteer, 
“ Bethink thee of my Lord thy father’s grief ! 
Bethink thee of their woe whose bliss thou art — 
How shalt thou help them, first undoing them ?” 


Sidd4rtha answered, “ Friend, that love is false 
Which clings to love for selfish sweets of love ; 
But I, who love these more than joys of mine — 
Yea, more than joy of theirs — depart to save 
Them and all flesh, if utmost love avail. 


Go, bring me Kantaka!” 
Then Channa said, 
“ Master, I go.” 


The great brazen gates open silently and the Prince and his attend- 
ant pass out into the darkness. When morning dawns the Prince 
delivers his horse, his robes, his jewels, his sword, and the long locks 


which he has severed with its bright edge to the care of Channa, say- 
ing, — 
“ Give the King all and say 
Siddartha prays forget him ti1l he come 
Ten times a Prince, with royal wisdom won 
From lonely searchings and the strife for light ; 
Where if I conquer, lo! all earth is mine — 
Mine by chief service! tell him — mine by love! 
Since there is hope for man only in man, 
And none has sought for this as I will seek, 
Who cast away my world to save my world.” 


On the shoulder of a mountain, in a cave overhung with wild figs 
the self-exiled Prince has found a retreat. 

Here 
Lord Buddha sate the scorching summers through, 
The driving rains, the chilly dawns and eves ; 
Wearing for all men’s sakes the yellow robe, 
Eating in beggar’s guise the scanty meal 
Chance-gathered from the charitable ; at night 
Couched on the grass, hometess, alone; while yelped 
The sleepless jackals round his cave, or coughs 
Of famished tiger from the thicket broke. 
By day and night here dwelt the world-honored, 
Subduing that fair body born for bliss 
With fast and frequent watch and search intense 
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Of silent meditation, so prolonged 

That ofttimes while he mused — as motionless 

As the fixed rock his seat — the squirrel leaped 
Upon his knee, the timid quail led forth 

Her brood between his feet, and the doves pecked 
The rice-grains from the bow! beside his hand. 


From noontide till dawn of the following day he would sit in medita- 
tion ; in the morning he would go down into the neighboring town 
holding his beggar’s bowl for alms. It was soon filled, and he returned 
to his solitude or to talk with holy men of wisdom and the roads that 
lead to it. 

He meets a band of the devotees who make cripples of themselves, 
and argues, but in vain, against their useless self-torture. 


Onward he passed, 
Exceeding sorrowful, seeing how men 
Fear so to die they are afraid to fear, 
Lust so to live they dare not love their life, 
But plague it with fierce penances, belike 
To please the Gods who grudge pleasure to man ; 
Belike to balk hell by self-kindled hells ; 
Belike in holy madness, hoping soul 
May break the better through their wasted flesh. 


We are reminded here of Byron’s 
“ In hope to merit Heaven by making earth a hell ;” 


of Waller’s well-known couplet, — 
“ The soul’s dark cottage,” etc. ; 


of Dryden’s 
“ A fiery soul, which working out its way;” 

and Fuller’s pertrait of the Duke of Alva, — all of which parallels the 
time-saving scholar may verify, after the manner of many erudite per- 
sons, in Mr. Bartlett's “ Familiar Quotations.” He who would drink 
Congress-water need not of necessity go to Saratoga. 

A flock of white goats and black sheep passes by, and among them 
is one lame little creature, — 


Which when our Lord did mark, full tenderly 
He took the limping lamb upon his neck, 
Saying, “‘ Poor woolly mother, be at peace ! 
Whither thou goest I will bear thy care ; 
*Twere all as good to ease one beast of grief 
As sit and watch the sorrows of the world 

In yonder caverns with the priests who pray.” 











in full. 
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The reader would not be contented if the next story were not given 


The peasants are driving the sheep and goats for a great sacrifice 
in honor of the Gods. 


Then said the master: “I will also go!” 
So paced he patiently, bearing the lamb 
Beside the herdsman in the dust and saw 
The wistful ewe low-bleating at his feet. 


Whom when they came unto the river side, 

A woman — dove-eyed, young, with tearful face 
And lifted hands — saluted, bending low : 

“ Lord, thou art he,” she said, “‘ who yesterday 
Had pity on me in the fig-grove here, 

Where I live lone and reared my child; but he 
Straying amid the blossoms found a snake, 
Which twined about his wrist, whilst he did laugh 
And tease the quick-forked tongue and opened mouth 
Of that cold playmate. But alas! ere long 

He turned so pale and still, I could not think 

Why he should cease to play, and let my breast 

Fall from his lips. And one said, ‘ He is sick 

Of poison’; and another, * He will die.’ 

But I who could not lose my precious boy, 

Prayed of them physic, which might bring the light 
Back to his eyes; it was so very small 

That kiss-mark of the serpent, and I think 

It could not hate him, gracious as he was, 

Nor hurt himin his sport. And some one said, 
‘There is a holy man upon the hill — 

Lo! now he passeth in the yellow robe — 

Ask of the Rishi if there be a cure 

For that which ails thy son!’ Whereon I came 
Trembling to thee, whose brow is like a god’s, 

And wept and drew the face-cloth from my babe, 
Praying thee tell what simples may be good. 

And thou, great sir! did’st sparn me not, but gaze 
With gentle eyes and touch with patient hand ; 

Then draw the face-cloth back, saying to me, 

‘ Yea, little sister, there is that might heal 

Thee first, and him, if thou could’st fetch the thing; 
For they who seek physicians bring to them 
What is ordained. Therefore, I pray thee, find 
Black mustard-seed, a tola; only mark 

Thou take it not from any hand or house 
Where father, mother, child, or slave hath died : 
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It shall be well if thou canst find such seed.’ 
Thus did’st thou speak, my Lord!” 
The Master smiled 
Exceeding tenderly. “Yea! I spake thus, 
Dear Kisagotami! But did’st thou find 
The seed ?” 
“T went, Lord, clasping to my breast 
. The babe, grown colder, asking at each hut — 
Here in the jungle and towards the town — 
‘I pray you, give me mustard, of your grace, 
. A tola, black’; and each who had it gave, 
For all the poor are piteous to the poor ; 
But when I asked, ‘In my friend’s household here 
Hath any peradventure ever died — 
Husband or wife, or child, or slave?’ they said, 
‘O Sister! what is this you ask? the dead 
Are very many, and the living few!’ 
So with sad thanks I gave the mustard back, 
And prayed of others; but the others said, 
‘Here is the seed, but we have lost our slave!’ 
‘Here is the seed, but our good man is dead!’ : 7 
‘Here is some seed, but he that sowed it died 
4 Between the rain-time and the harvesting!’ 
Therefore I left my child — who would not suck 
Nor smile — beneath the wild-vines by the stream, 
To seek thy face and kiss thy feet, and pray 
Where I might find this seed and find no death, 
If now, indeed, my baby be not dead, 
As I do fear, and as they said to me.” 


‘“* My sister! thou hast found,” the Master said, 

“ Searching for what none finds — that bitter balm 

I had to give thee. He thou loved’st slept 

Dead on thy bosom yesterday: to-day 

Thou know’st the whole wide world weeps with thy woe: 
. - The grief which all hearts share grows less for one. 
Lo! I would pour my blood if it could stay 
Thy tears and win the secret of that curse 
Which makes sweet love our anguish. and which drives 
O’er flowers and pastures to the sacrifice — 
As these dumb beasts are driven — men their lords. 
I seek that secret: bury thou thy child!” 


The sheep and goats have at length reached the altar, “our Lord” 
, _ Still bearing the lamb, lost in meditation. 


Thinking, “ Alas! for all my sheep which have 
No shepherd ; wandering in the night with none 
To guide them ; bleating blindly towards the knife 
Of death, as these dumb beasts which are their kin.” 













A goat lies bound upon the altar. 
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Let the King’s sins be laid upon this goat, 


“ Life which all creatures love and strive to keep, 
Wonderful, dear, and pleasant unto each, 

Even to the meanest; yea, a boon to all 

Where pity is, for pity makes the world 

Soft to the weak and noble for the strong.” 


“ Nor,” spake he, “shall one wash his spirit clean 
By blood ; nor gladden Gods, being good, with blood ; 
Nor bribe them, being evil; nay, nor lay 

Upon the brow of innocent bound beasts, 

One hair’s weight of that answer all must give 

For all things done amiss or wrongfully, 

Alone, each for himself, reckoning with that 

The fixed arithmic of the universe, 

Which meteth good for good and ill for ill, 
Measure for measure, unto deeds, words, thoughts ; 
Watchful, aware, implacable, unmoved ; 

Making all futures fruits of all the pasts.” 








says the priest, and is about to strike, when Buddha, saying softly, 
“Let him not strike,” looses the victim. Then he spoke to those 
around of life, — 


The result of this is that the King passes a decree prohibiting all 
bloody sacrifices for the future. 

This idea of chattel-sin, — sin as a ponderable and measurable solid 
to be laid on an animal, or cast off like a burden, — is illustrated in a 
remarkable picture by Holman Hunt: the “ Scape-goat.” 
creature, laden with the sins of the people, has wandered off into the 
wilderness, and reached at last the desolate shore of the Dead Sea. 
The naked limbs of dead trees are about, as we see them in the pho- 
tographs, and the half-buried skeletons of animals which have perished 
there tell what is to be the victim’s fate. 
under the weight of his burden. 


The poor 


He is already sinking as if 
We can almost feel its pressure ; 
his horns seem to have spread apart under it, and his expression of 
silent utter wretchedness is as affecting as if it were a human being 
‘suffering. This materialistic idea of sin, which pervades our theol- 
gies, was repudiated by the Indian Messiah. 

The idea of self-sacrifice, on the other hand, is carried farther, if 

possible, than in the most complete manifestations of it by Christian 
' saints. The passage now to be given illustrates this point, and at the 
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same time is a most striking and brilliant piece of description. Some 
of us may remember the story, or a version of it, as told by Mrs. 


Leonowens : — 
For aye so piteous was the Master’s heart 
To all that breathe this breath of fleeting life, 
Yoked in one fellowship of joys and pains, 
That it is written in the holy books 
How, in an ancient age — when Buddha wore 
A Brahman’s form, dwelling upon the rock 
Named Munda, by the village of Dalidd — 
Drought withered all the land: the young rice died 
Ere it could hide a quail; in forest glades 
A fierce sun sucked the pools ; grasses and herbs 
Sickened, and all the woodland creatures fled 
Scattering for sustenance. At such a time, 
Between the hot walls of a nullah, stretched 
On naked stones, our Lord spied, as he passed, 
A starving tigress. Hunger in her orbs 
Glared with green flame ; her dry tongue lolled a span 
Beyond the gasping jaws and shrivelled jowl : 
Her painted hide hung wrinkled on her ribs, 
As when between the rafters sinks a thatch 
Rotten with rains ; and at the poor lean dugs 
Two cubs, whining with famine, tugged and sucked 
Mumbling those milkless teats which rendered naught, 
While she, their gaunt dam, licked full motherly 
The clamorous twins, yielding her flank to them 
With moaning throat, and love stronger than want, 
Softening the first of that wild cry wherewith 
She laid her famished muzzle to the sand 
And roared a savage thunder-peal of woe. 
Seeing which bitter strait, and heeding nought 
Save the immense compassion of a Buddh, 
Our Lord bethought, “ There is no other way 
To help this murderess of the woods but one. 
By sunset these will die, having no meat: 
There is no living heart will pity her, 
Bloody with ravin, lean for lack of blood. 
Lo! if 1 feed her, who shall lose but I, 
And how can love lose doing of its kind 
Even to the uttermost?” So saying Buddh 
Silently laid aside sandals and staff, 
His sacred thread, turban, and cloth, and came 
Forth from behind the milk-bush on the sand, 
Saying, “ Ho! mother, here is meat for thee!” 
Whereat the perishing beast yelped hoarse and shrill, 
Sprang from her cubs, and hurling to the earth _ 
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That willing victim, had her feast of him, 
With all the crooked daggers of her claws 

Rending his flesh, and all her yellow fangs 

Bathed in his blood : the great cat’s burning breath 
Mixed with the last sigh of such fearless love. 





Six years had the Prince been seeking light, and not yet was he 
comforted. The ascetics reasoned with him. Was not all written in 
the holy Shasters? Was it possible for any to get higher than Sruti 
and Smriti? 

; Nay, 
Not the chief saints ! — for how should mortal man 
Be wiser than the Jnana-Kand, which tells 
How Brahm is bodiless and actionless, 
Passionless, calm, unqualified, unchanged, 
Pure life, pure thought, pure joy? Or how should man 
Be better than the Karmma-Kand, which shews 
How he may strip passion and action off, 
Break from the bond of self, and so, unsphered, 
Be God and melt into the vast divine, 
Flying from false to true, from wars of sense 
To peace eternal, where the silence lives ? 


But the Prince heard them, not yet comforted. 


Once more he seeks solitude, and forgetting the care of his body 
fades away and almost loses the likeness to himself. One day he 
swoons, and a low-caste shepherd boy seeing him lying prostfate in 
the sun weaves some boughs over him for a shade, and milks some 
drops from his she-goat’s bag into his mouth. Coming to himself he 


asks for milk from the shepherd’s /ofa: 

“ Ah, my Lord, 
I cannot give thee,” quoth the lad; “ thou seest 
I am a Sudra and my touch defiles.” 
Then the World-honored spake : “ Pity and need 
Make all flesh kin. There is no caste in blood, 
Which runneth of one hue, nor caste in tears, 
Which trickle salt with all; neither comes man 
To birth with tilka-mark stamped on the brow, 
Nor sacred thread on neck. Who doth right deeds 
Is twice-born, and who doeth ill deeds vile. 
Give me to drink, my brother ; when I come 
Unto my quest it shall be good for thee.” 


Again “our Lord” is succored in his great need, — this time by 
a noble matron, Sujata, who takes him for a divine personage. In 
reply to his questions she tells him the story of her peaceful and 
happy life with her husband and infant child. He asks her, — 
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“Yet dost thou truly find it sweet enough 
Only to live ? Can life and love suffice?” 


Answered Sujata, “ Worshipful, my heart 

Is little, and a little rain will fill 

The lily’s cup which hardly moists the field. 

It is enough for me to feel life’s sun 

Shine in my Lord’s grace and my baby’s smile, 
Making the loving summer of our home.” 


“ And therefore, Holy Sir, my life is glad, 

Nowise forgetting yet those other lives 

Painful and poor, wicked and miserable, 

Whereon the Gods grant pity ! but for me, 

What good I see humbly I seek to do, 

And live obedient to the law, in trust 

That what will come and must come, shall come well.” 


Then spake our Lord, “ Thou teachest them who teach 
Wiser than wisdom in thy simple lore. 

Be thou content to know not, knowing thus 

The way of right and duty: grow, thou flower ! 
With thy sweet kind in peaceful shade, the light 

Of Truth’s high noon is not for tender leaves 
Which must spread broad in other suns and lift 

In later lives a crowned head to the sky. 

Thou who hast worshipped me, I worship thee! 
Excellent heart ! learned unknowingly, 

As the dove is which flieth home by love. 

In thee is seen why there is hope for man 

And where we hold the wheel of life at will. 

Peace go with thee and comfort all thy days ! 

As thou accomplishest, may I achieve ! 

He whom thou thoughtest God bids thee wish this.” 


After this follows the remarkable scene of the Temptation. 


The fiends who war with wisdom and the Light, 


Bands of bright shapes with heavenly eyes and lips 
Singing in lovely words the pratse of Love 
To music of invisible sweet chords, 






The 
Prince of Darkness, Mara, let all evil powers loose upon the Master. 


the ten chief Sins, — the description of which the curious may com- 
pare with the personifications of Spenser, — and, most dangerous of all, 


followed by one who wore the aspect of the beauteous Yasédhara, — 
all tried their powers upon him in vain. 
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And now one mystic intuition after another opens upon his con- 
sciousness until the blissful consummation of all is revealed to his 
apprehension ; when 

The aching craze to live ends, and life glides — 

Lifeless — to nameless quiet, nameless joy, 

Blessed NirvANA — sinless, stirless rest — 

That change which never changes ! 


The dawn breaks as his victory is achieved. All Nature rejoices ; 
the tiger and the deer, the eagle and the hare, are friendly compan- 
ions to each other ; the Devas in the air cry, “ It is finished, finished!” 


and 
the Spirit of our Lord 


Lay potent upon man and bird and beast, 
Even while he mused under that Bédhi-tree 
Glorified with the Conquest gained for all, 
And lightened by a Light greater than Day’s. 


Then he arose — radiant, rejoicing, strong — 
Beneath the Tree, and lifting high his voice 
Spake this in hearing of all Times and Worlds. 


It is a song of joy at his release from the prison of the senses and 
the empire of delusion. One verse of the original will be enough for 
all but college graduates : — 

“ Anékajatisangs4rang 
Sandhdwissang anibhisang 
Gahakdrakangawesanto 
Dukkhdjatipunappunang. 

The long absence of Siddartha has left perpetual mourning in the 
hearts of the King his father, and Yasédhara his wife. At last there 
come certain traders to their city who bring news of him, telling 
of his Temptation and his victory, how he taught, first, five of the 
Rishis or great sages, then the Prince Yasad, then fifty-five others, all 
of whom 

Owned the Four Truths and entered on the Paths ; 
how he sent forth these sixty as his apostles; how King Bimbasara 
became his convert, and, pouring water on his hands, gave hiin as a 
free gift a garden where he taught, winning all the souls that heard 
him ; so that nine hundred took the yellow robe, such as he wore, the 
beggar’s garment, and spread his law among the people. 

The King and Yasédhara send messages to him, praying him to 
return. “Truly I shall go,” he says, — 
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«¢ Let no man miss to render reverence 
To those who lerd him life, whereby come means 
To live and die no more.” 


He comes as a beggar, but a beggar of such aspect that those who 
give him alms are awe-struck as they gaze upon him, whispering, 


“Who is he ? Who? When looked a Rishi thus?” 


His wife recognizes him and falls, weeping, at his feet. But his 
father, the proud King Suddhédana, reproaches him for coming in 
such a mean guise into the realm of which he is the heir. 
“Son! why is this ?” 
“ My Father,” came reply, 
“It is the custom of my race.” 


“ Thy race,” 
Answered the king, ‘‘ counteth a hundred thrones 
From Maha Sammit, but no deed like this.” 


“ Not of a mortal line,” the Master said, 

“I spake, but of descent invisible, 

The Buddhas who have been and who shall be: 
Of these am I, and what they did I do.” ... . 


Bowing with reverence before his father, he offers him the first fruits 
of the treasure he has found by love and self-control, and taking the 
royal palm discourses to him of the four noble truths, the eight 
right rules, the perfect path with its four stages and eight precepts, 
whereby whoso will live 


“ Shall soon or late break from the wheels of life, 
Attaining blest Nirvana. So they came 

Into the Palace-porch, Suddhédana 

With brows unknit drinking the mighty words, 
And in his own hand carrying Buddha’s bowl, 
Whilst a new light brightened the lovely eyes 

Of sweet Yasédhara and sunned her tears ; 

And that night entered they the way of peace.” 


We come to the Eighth and last Book, which contains the Master’s 
Sermon in the Garden. While he was speaking all who heard him, 


Though he were stranger in the land or slave, 
High caste or low, come of the Aryan blood, 
Or mlech or jungle-dweller, seemed to hear 
What tongue his fellows talked. 


Even the lower animals listened in dumb sympathy ; the fishes them- 
selves attending, as afterwards to St. Anthony. The form of the 
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verse changes. The discourse begins with the same confession as 
that implied in the question of Zophar the Naamathite, “ Canst thou 
by searching find out God?” 
Om, AMITAYA! measure not with words 
Th’ Immeasurable ; nor sink the string of thought 


Into the Fathomless. Who asks doth err, 
Who answers errs. Say nought! 


The doctrine expounded in this Sermon in the Garden must be sought 
in the original. Every verse is condensed under high pressure and 
can hardly be further compacted. The eternal round of being ; the 
wearing out of sins and the wasting even of virtues with time ; the 
power of self-elevation and self-degradation, — these are the subject 
of the first clauses. 
Higher than Indra’s ye may lift your lot, 
And sink it lower than the worm or gnat; 
The end of many myriad lives is this, 
The end of myriads that. 


Only, while turns this wheel invisible, 
No pause, no peace, no staying-place can be; 

Who mounts will fall, who falls will mount ; the spokes 
Go round incessantly 


Then follow stanzas in which the presence and action of an all-per- 
vading Power, manifesting itself as Law, are shown in all things in the 
world of matter, mind, and morals. 

Next comes an enumeration of the conditions which lead man to 
the blissful consummation of his being. 


Never shall yearnings torture him, nor sins 
Stain him, nor ache of earthly joys and woes 

Invade his safe, eternal peace ; nor deaths 
And lives recur. He goes 


Unto Mirvéna. He is one with Life, 
Yet lives not. He is blest, ceasing to be 
Om mani, padme, Om / the Dewdrop slips 
Into the shining sea! 


The doctrine of the Karma,— the moral nature building its suc- 
cessive transient stages of existence, — is next expounded, and the 
“application,” as our old divines would call it, closes this part of the 
discourse : — 

Enter the Path! There is no grief like Hate! 
No pains like passions, no deceit like sense ! 
Enter the Path! far hath he gone whose foot 
Treads down one fond offence. 
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Enter the Path! There spring the healing streams 
Quenching all thirst ! there bloom the immortal flowers © 
Carpeting all the way with joy! there throng 
Swiftest and sweetest hours ! 


The Five Rutes are then briefly given, and the further story of 
the Master told in a few words. The imaginary narrator ends with an 
Invocation, of which these lines form a part : — 


Ah! blessed Lord! Oh, High Deliverer! 
Forgive this feeble script, which doth thee wrong, 
Measuring with little wit thy lofty Love. 

Ah, Lover! Brother! Guide! Lamp of the Law! 
I take my refuge in thy name and thee! 


Having finished the abstract of the Poem, and given the long ex- 
tracts which are the essential parts of this paper, the reader may like 
to know a few circumstances connected with the history of the noble 
epic which has been added to English literature. It was sent to the 
present writer by his friend and college classmate, the Rev. William 
Henry Channing, with a special commendation to his attention. Mr. 
Channing says in his letter, — 

‘‘ The charm of the book is the life-like fidelity, vividness, freshness with which 
the poet has transferred the atmosphere, the landscapes, the architecture, the gardens 
and groves, the manners and tone of thought and feeling, the very spirit and essence 
of India into our Western world. ... But wonderfully beautiful as is the frame- 
work of this living tableau, the central interest of the Poem is in its portrait- 
ure of Buddha himself. Familiar as I have been for years with Buddhist literature, 
in the original books as translated into German, French, and English, and the va- 
rious descriptions and critical commentaries of modern writers, it seems to me that 
the very genius and ideal, the magnanimous and heroic character, the truly heav- 
enly, merciful majesty and all-compassionate humanity of Buddha have never been 
presented with such symmetric grandeur and grace combined as in this Poem.” 


Mr. Channing’s high idealism, his cultivation, his learning, lend a 
value to his critical opinion, little affected by the personal reasons he 
gives for a peculiar interest in the poem. One piece of information he 
furnishes is indeed surprising ; namely, that this most finished perform- 
ance was conceived and begun only in September last, and was written 
in the “cracks of time,” between the constant, exhausting labors of 
the editorship of a London daily paper. 

It is obvious that Mr. Arnold was singularly well fitted for the task 
he undertook. He has been long known as a writer of graceful verse, 
a translator from Sanscrit and other languages ; and as connected with 
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the Deccan College and the University of Bombay has naturally be- 
come familiar with the internal as well as the external life of India. 

It is plain enough, too, that Mr. Arnold is, as he ought to be, so 
much at home in English literature that the influence of its great think- 
ers and writers frequently shows itself in his thoughts and the turn of 
his expressions, Even. Nature is constantly repeating herself: this we 
may see in odors and flavors, which are, as it were, the moral character ° 
of plants. Vanilla and heliotrope, black birch and checkerberry, are 
familiar examples ; and some may have noticed that the wild blackber- 
ry in certain localities will give the taste of other fruits it knows little 
or nothing of, —as of the strawberry, the raspberry, and the pineapple. 
It is impossible for such an artist as Mr. Arnold not to remind us, 
whether by mere coincidence or unconscious imitation, of the great 
masters and the favorite authors. 

A few of these resemblances in thought or diction may be pointed 
out rather as beauties than as defects in a poem so essentially original, 
and moving with such a flow of unbroken harmony. 


** Son, why is this?” 



































“My father!” came reply, 
“It is the custom of my race.” 


It is hardly necessary to cite the brief dialogue in Luke’s Gospel 
which this recalls. 
Here are two passages with the Shakspearian movement :— 


His elements 
Are all compounded ; in his veins the blood, 
Which ran a wholesome river, leaps and boils 
A fiery flood; his heart, which kept good time, 
Beats like an ill-played drum-skin, quick and slow ; 
His sinews slacken like a bowstring slipped ; 
The strength is gone from ham and loin and neck, 
And all the grace and joy of manhood fied : . 
This is a sick man with the fit upon him. 





— Her painted hide hung wrinkled on her ribs 
As when between the rafters sinks a thatch 
Rotten with rains. 


In the following lines we can hardly help thinking of Milton :— 


These he beheld 
With unsealed vision, and of all those worlds, 
Cycle on epicycle, all their tale 
Of Kalpas, Mahakalpas — terms of time 
Which no man grasps, yea, though he know to count 
The drops in Gunga from her springs to the sea... . 





= 
Bie. 
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The sleeping girl, who 
. .. Slumbered, folding in her arms 
A desert antelope, its slender head 
Buried with back-sloped horns between her breasts 
Soft nestling ; it was eating, when both drowsed, 
Red roses, and her loosening hand still held 
A rose half-mumbled, while a rose-leaf curled 
Between the deer’s lips, 


Calls to mind Marvell's Nymph saying of her Fawn, — 


Upon the roses it would feed 
Until its lips e’en seemed to bleed. 


The last of the two following lines might have come from Keats's 
“ Endymion ” :— 
So glad the world was — though it wist not why — 
That over desolate wastes went swooning songs... . 


And here is a reminiscence of Faust : — 


— The Heavens, Earihs, Worlds, and changes changing them, 
A mighty whirling wheel of strife and stress 
Which none can stay or stem. 


And again, — 


Its threads are Love and Life; and Death and Pain 
The shuttles of its loom. 


In the next quotation we have something not far from Matthew 
Arnold's famous formula, — 


Before beginning and without an end, 
As space eternal and as surety sure, 

1s fixed a Power divine which moves to good: 
Only its laws endure. 


—Dear is the love, I know, of Wife and Child ; 
Pleasant the friends and pastimes of your years ; 
Fruitful of good Life’s gentle charities ; 
False, though firm-set, its fears. 


Live — ye who must — such lives as live on these ; 
Make golden stairways of your weakness ; rise 
By daily sojourn with those phantasies 
To lovelier verities. 


There is a beautiful passage in one of Mr. Emerson’s Addresses 
or Essays beginning, “ The love of little maids and berries,” and end- 
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ing, “ These too must soar and sing,” which is very nearly like the 
above lines in sentiment. Has not Mr. Emerson’s intellect more of 
the Indian philosopher about it than any that finds expression in our 
English tongue ? 

We have heard the drum-beat of the “ Psalm of Life” in an extract 
given on one of our last pages. We can find the love-making of tiger 
and tigress, as in Mr. Story’s “ Cleopatra,” among the ante-natal rem- 
iniscences of Prince Siddartha ; we can read Mr. Swinburne’s “ holy 
writ of beauty” —the Gospel according to Saint Théophile Gautier 
—as “Kama the King of Passions” lays it down to Buddha in the 
night of the Temptation ; and we can recognize an Asiatic Darwinism 
in the lines, — 


Life runs its rounds of living, climbing up 
From mote and gnat and worm, reptile and fish, 
Bird and shagged beast, man, demon, deva, God. .. . 


These coincidences may amuse a reader, but they are of small ac- 
count. All literature we might say, without unpardonable extravagance, 
lives by borrowing and lending. A good image is like a diamond, 
which may be set a hundred times in as many generations and gain 
new beauties with every change. A good story once told fits it- 
self with fresh scenery and new heroes and heroines, as it lasts from 
age to age and passes from land to land. A great ideal character 
once projected is immortal, whether it is a portrait or a fancy picture; 
indeed, the surest preservative of a real character is to idealize it, — 
as the Greeks did with Hercules, as we have done with Washington. 
The reader of the poem we have been looking over together has before 
him one of the world’s greatest ideal characters, in a narrative em- 
bodying some of the most striking legends of the story-telling East, 
all woven together in the richest and most effective phrases of an af- 
fluent English vocabulary. To lay down this poem and take up a 
book of popular rhymes is like stepping from the carpet of a Persian 
palace upon the small tradesman’s Kidderminster, or exchanging the 
shawl of an Indian empress for the printed calico which graces the 


matinées of the basement. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOoLMEs. 
























THE NEGRO EXODUS. 


_ emigration of several thousand negroes from the cotton- 
growing States of the Lower Mississippi Valley to Kansas, and 
of smaller numbers to other Northern States, has continued to attract 
a large share of public attention in the United States since early 
spring, when the movement began. This migration, popularly known 
as the “ Negro Exodus,” has been the subject of innumerable news- 
paper articles, and has been studied by correspondents of several 
leading journals. The causes assigned for the exodus by the Press 
of both parties are as various as the political prejudices of editorial 
writers ; and it is to be regretted that on the part of some observers 
there has been exhibited an unwillingness to look at the subject in all 
its aspects. Party bias has distorted the judgment of journalists who 
would have given a fair and intelligent statement of the causes of a 
labor strike in the North. By some writers the exodus has been re- 
garded as the modern parallel to the Hebrew hegira from Egypt, the 
cotton-planters standing for nineteenth-century incarnations of the 
Pharaonic taskmasters ; and it has been charged that the labor laws 
of the Southern States have been framed for the purpose of keeping 
the negro in a state approximating to serfdom. On the other hand, 
the public has been assured that the negro laborer had no reasonable 
ground of complaint, and that his opportunities for the acquirement 
of property were superior to those of the New England farmer strug- 
gling with a niggard soil and an ungenial climate. 

Could it have been foreseen in the spring that the exodus of negroes 
would not exceed what have proved to be its really moderate limits, 
the movement would scarcely have attracted so much attention from 
the press and public ; but it was feared in the South that the cotton 
plantations of Mississippi and Louisiana were to be swept of their 
black cultivators, and that a great loss would be sustained by the 
planters and their creditors in the cities. The Southern people were 
led to believe that the exodus had been stimulated by radical poli- 
ticians who wished to colonize the negroes by thousands in doubt- 
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ful or “close” Northern States, where an addition to the Republican 
vote would increase that party’s chance of success in the next presi- 
dential election. But when the tide of negro immigration was -seen 
to flow into the strongly Republican State of Kansas, it was apparent 
that the exodus was not attributable to any scheme for political 
colonization. To import Republican voters into the State of John 
Brown was needless. The movement was evidently self-directed. 
For reasons which will be given later, and in part because of the 
association of Kansas in the negro mind with the early conflict be- 
tween the champions of freedom and slavery, the prairie State has 
become the objective point of the great body of the negro emigrants. 

Could one have taken for the whole truth the statements of the 
black emigrants, as published in the Western press and supported by 
oath in the presence of magistrates, the solution of the problem of the 
exodus would have been an easy task. Almost universally the “ refu- 
gees,” as the negroes soon came to be known, gave as their reasons 
for leaving the South the cruelties and extortions to which they had 
been subjected by their former masters, their present landlords and 
employers. Every negro tenant who had brought with him a “ pass- 
book,” or account with the plantation-store, produced his book as 
indisputable evidence of the rapacity of the whites. Many of these 
books showed that the negroes had been charged for the commonest 
necessaries of life prices often one hundred per cent higher than 
Northern retail quotations for the same articles. Copies of contracts 
and leases were shown to corroborate the universal story of exorbitant 
land-rents. 

A large proportion of the negroes who reached Kansas were either 
very old or very young people. Many of the aged blacks were in 
feeble health, and among them and the children the mortality incident 
to a sudden change from the mild temperature of Southern latitudes 
to the chilling climate and bleak winds of the Northern spring was 
appalling. They died of pneumonia and dysentery by hundreds. 
It was noticeable that few of the immigrants were decently clad ; 
though it is true that garments which in a mild climate have a sort 
of ragged picturesqueness, conveying no sense af discomfort to the 
beholder, look wretched enough to a Northern eye in the chilly days 
of early spring. Yet there were also in this motley host a few well- 
dressed, intelligent, and observing colored men, who had come with a 
determination to see for themselves and for their friends in the South 
what advantages Kansas could offer to them. These men had morey 
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in their pockets, and were of a class superior to the pauper horde 
which, ragged and homeless, had precipitated itself into Kansas in 
the bleak days of March. |These pioneers of observation, after inves- 
tigating the resources of the State, returned for the most part to their 
Southern homes, convinced that Kansas showed nothing better than 
they could obtain in their native country. Several thousands of the 
pauper immigrants also returned to the South discouraged and sad 
at heart. It was easy to see that many of them had left comfortable 
homes in the lower Mississippi Valley under the stimulus of a sort of 
religious exaltation, during which they had regarded Kansas as a mod- 
ern Canaan and the God-appointed home of the negro race) They 
came thither expecting to find a land really flowing with milk and 
honey. Many of their delusions would have been ludicrous had their 
condition been less wretched. The greater part of the negroes im- 
plicitly believed that, having once arrived in Kansas, they would find 
agents of the General Government standing ready to bestow upon 
each of them a mule, one hundred and sixty acres of land, and rations 
fora year. Those of the exodus negroes who remained in Kansas 
numbered only between three and four thousand. During the sum- 
mer months there was a small but continuous inflow of blacks, and an 
equally unintermitting Southward return-movement of disappointed 
emigrants. The exodus proper, however, was stayed in May. 

Before entering upon a consideration of the situation of the negro 
in the South, in order to ascertain the reasons which underlay the 
exodus, it will be helpful to a clear understanding of the qualifications 
of the negro for undertaking the ré/e of an emigrant and Western 
pioneer to regard for a brief space the condition of the few thousand 
~ negroes now in Kansas. Of the negroes remaining there, perhaps 
‘a thousand males have found employment as agricultural laborers ; 
but it is unlikely that of even this small number all will have.winter 
employment, and the limit to the Kansas demand for farm laborers 
is soon reached. The hardy pioneers of that region, whose sons are 
their companions in the fields, have no money with which to hire 
assistance, even if they require it. It is a community of pioneers, 
and no considerable body of immigrants can thrive there except as 
farmers. The young and middle-aged negro women found a fair 
demand for their services in the more thickly-settled eastern counties, 
where there had for some years been an unsupplied demand for 
house servants. In this connection it is unpleasant to have to record 
that the younger negro women, who have grown up since the war, 
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are very generally idle and untrained in household craft. They can 
neither sew nor cook, and their morals are as lax as their minds are 
undisciplined. These assertions are supported by the testimony not 
only of white people but of the elderly negroes. 

The negro colonies have absorbed some six hundred immigrants. 
One of these colonies, at Waubonsee, a short distance west of Topeka, 
the capital of the State, was established by the Kansas Freedmen’s 
Relief Association, — a society composed of leading state officers, in- 
cluding the governor and heads of departments, who were aided by 
the liberal contributions of Eastern people. Several hundred blacks 
have found their way into Nebraska, and a few have become farmers 
on their own account; but a large number of the exodus people re- 
main about the larger towns employed in various capacities, many 
of them getting only a precarious living. The testimony of old-time 
friends of the negro, of abolitionists like ex-Governor Robinson, is 
that these town negroes are idle and unwilling to work so long as 
they can get aid from the foolishly charitable. Gregariousness, a 
well-known trait of the negro race, leads the black man to prefer 
the society of his kind to the isolation of life on the prairie farms. 
What is to become of these shiftless people when they reach their 
first winter in Kansas it is easy to foresee. They will become charges 
on the community, and will aid the reaction of feeling against the 
negro race already surprisingly evident in Kansas. Governor St. 
John, the Republican chief magistrate, at the outset of the exodus 
was disposed to welcome the negroes indiscriminately, and was sup- 
ported by the more radical wing of his party, who felt that the tradi- 
tions of the State of John Brown demanded that the gates should be 
thrown wide open to the oppressed black man. But this governor 
himself has recently informed the colored people of the South that 
they must not come to Kansas unless provided with a few hundred 
dollars to aid them to start as farmers. 

Negro colonies in Kansas have never been even moderately suc- 
cessful. Perhaps the most hopeful experiment in the way of coloni- 
zation was the founding of the Hodgeman County Colony by a party 
of over one hundred Kentucky negroes, in the spring of 1878. The 
men were for the most part small land-owners in Kentucky, and 
brought with them moderate sums of money, wagons, and mules. A 
few were provided with farming tools. They made themselves rude 
prairie dug-outs, a sort of semi-subterranean habitation known also to 
the founders of Massachusetts, and began breaking up the prairie. 
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The first year’s crop, owing to imperfect cultivation, was a small 
one; and many of the colonists, discouraged at the outset of their 
pioneer life, sought employment in the nearest towns. The negro 
seems to lack the persistence of the white pioneer. The Hodgeman 
Colony is still in existence, but it cannot be called a thriving com- 
munity, or even self-sustaining. The Nicodemus Colony in another 
part of the State is a lamentable failure, the colonists having been 
forced last winter to skin and eat their starved and frozen cattle. 
The railroad land-agents are generally agreed that the negro is un- 
suited to the pioneer life of Kansas ; and one of the most enterprising 
of the railroad companies has discouraged negroes from taking land 
along its line, fearing that white settlers may be unwilling to take up 
homesteads in the vicinity of unprosperous negro communities. A 
marked race-prejudice is shown against the negro immigrants by the 
farmers, who are mainly Republicans in politics. Among the small 
white farmers of the Louisiana hill-parishes and the German settlers 
in Texas there is exhibited the same antipathy to negro neighbors. 
It may be set down as a fact that any community of white men who 
themselves work in the fields object to being brought into competi- 
tion with a race considered to be inferior. One of the objections 
raised by Kansas farmers to negro settlers is that the blacks are 
immoral, and they fear the results of an association of the children of 
the two races in the public schools. Ex-Governor Anthony of Kansas, 
a life-long abolitionist and “pronounced” Republican, said to the 
writer that he was opposed toa pauper immigration of any nationality 
or race, and therefore had no sympathy with the enthusiasts who would 
open Kansas to the pauper negroes of the South. The most potent 
reason against negro immigration in the minds of the leading men of 
Kansas is a well-grounded fear that the news of a numerous settle- 
ment of blacks in that State would serve to turn the tide of white 
immigration into Nebraska and Minnesota. A declared inclination 
on the part of the present administration in Kansas to invite a large 
immigration of negroes would immensely strengthen the feeble Dem- 
ocratic opposition, even if it should not result in a division of the local 
Republican party. 

There are many indications pointing to a renewal next spring, on 
a greater scale, of this year’s exodus. The discouraging reports 
brought from Kansas by returning refugees are not always believed. 
The success of one man who has remained counts with the ardent 
negro for more than the ill-fortune of a hundred emigrants. The 
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exodus, while it did something to improve the material well-being of 
the negro in the South, brought about no change in his political 
Status ; and, as will be shown further on, the discontent of the negro 
with his merely nominal citizenship in many Southern communities 
had more to do with the exodus than all else. The uneasiness and 
restlessness of the negroes even in some parts of Alabama and 
Georgia, and as far north as Kentucky and Tennessee, has convinced 
previously incredulous Southern politicians that a second and more 
numerous migration is probable next year. The negro is a migrating 
creature, and gregarious as well. When he betakes himself to the 
next county, he endeavors to carry with him all his relatives and 
friends. This fact will serve in part to explain the miscellaneous 
complexion of the emigration which included the very aged and even 
the crippled, and thus gave reason for likening it to the Hebrew 
exodus. Ever since the war the negroes of the South have been 
moving hither and thither. Thousands upon thousands of them have 
flocked from Alabama and the interior of Mississippi to the rich 
alluvial lands along the great river. In the Mississippi Valley the 
nomadic tendency of the negroes has been the cause of much annoy- 
ance and loss to the planters, who have often been unable to secure 
from one year to another the services of desirable laborers and tenants. 
Often a tenant, after running deeply in debt for supplies, and seeing 
no advantage to himself in caring further for his crop, without a 
moment’s thought of his obligations, legal or moral, would betake 
himself to some distant plantation, leaving the planter to complete 
his work and gather his crop. The planters complain bitterly, and 
not without reason, of the lack of any sense of responsibility on the 
part of many of their tenants. One cause of the heedlessness of the 
negro is doubtless the laxity of the marriage tie among them. Di- 
vorces are accomplished without regard to the laws, and marital infi- 
delity is common. This is without doubt a result of the “ peculiar 
institution,” with its forced marriages for breeding purposes. 


The immediate exciting cause of the exodus was the distribution 
among negro preachers and others of alluring circulars issued by a 
Western railroad company, which had appointed as its agent a bright 
mulatto who kept an intelligence and emigration office at Vicksburg. 
The negroes were enjoined not to show these circulars to thé whites, 
and, as they have a freemasonry of their own, the secret of the circu- 
lars did not transpire until the exodus was well under way. “Going 
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to Kansas” was diligently preached in hundreds of the little churches 
on the plantations, until, early in March, the movement actually began 
in earnest. The average negro farmer, whose material condition had 
in many districts been growing from bad to worse for several years, 
and was rendered deplorable by the short crop of 1878, read in the 
Kansas circulars a revelation of what to him was a veritable land of 
Canaan. The more adventurous or reckless of the colored people 
pioneered the way to Kansas, and the “fever” rapidly spread. Hun- 
dreds even of the prosperous tenant-farmers, who had many dollars 
worth of cattle, horses, and mules, and were out of debt, were im- 
pelled by their gregarious instinct to join the exodus. They sold 
their animals for a song, and seemed to fancy that when they should 
arrive in Kansas the Government would recompense them for their 
sacrifices. Many of these deluded men returned a few months later, 
wiser in experience but empty in purse. Large numbers of tenant- 
farmers, more or less deeply in debt to the planters for supplies ad- 
vanced, betook themselves to the river banks to meet the up-going 
boats. A panic seized upon the planters, and soon the steamboat 
captains were induced or compelled to refuse passage to “exodus 
negroes.” Hundreds got away, however, by pretending that they 
were going only as far as Vicksburg or Memphis, where they would 
wait a day or two and then continue their journey. The refusal of 
the steamboat officers to take negroes, being in defiance of law, 
aroused more indignation in the North than perhaps any other inci- 
dent of the exodus. But it was a time of panic and excitement in 
the Lower Mississippi Valley, and the officers were compelled to de- 
fer to the wishes of the planters, who felt a not altogether unrighteous 
indignation at seeing hundreds of tenants violate their contracts by 
abandoning their growing crops. Various devices were resorted to 
by the steamboat people to avoid a conflict with the planters. Land- 
ings at which large numbers of colored people were seen gathered 
were passed by, and the hitherto disregarded regulations limiting the 
number of passengers to be carried were suddenly religiously re- 
spected. Whole families of negroes brought from Alabama to take 
the places of the refugees, and supplied with bedding and provisions, 
after a few days or weeks secretly stole away to join the emigrants. 
Such was the condition of affairs on the Lower Mississippi when 
the exodus began to be the subject of investigation by correspondents 
of Northern journals, The charge that the colored man would never 
have sought to leave his Southern home had he been well-treated and 
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unrestricted in the enjoyment of his rights as a citizen is mainly 
true ; for after every allowance is made for the credulity, the religious 
excitement, and love of change which actuated so many of the emi- 
grating negroes, there remains a solid basis for discontent. The con- 
sideration of the causes of this dissatisfaction of the negro with his 
condition and prospects in life will involve a full statement of his 
material environment and political status. It is unfair to the planter 
to insist that in this complex question of the exodus there is a griev- 
ance only on the negro’s side, and it is equally unjust to the black 
man to assert that he has no wrongs to be righted. 

To arrive at a clear understanding of the material condition of the 
black man in the Southern States, the system of land tenure, and 
the various relations the negro holds to the land-owner as share- 
farmer, tenant, and laborer must be taken up in detail. By far the 
greater part of the arable land in the Southern States is owned by 
the white planters, who constitute but a small minority of the popula- 
tion. The war which deprived the planters of their slaves left them 
their vast plantations, ranging in area from a few hundred to many 
thousand acres. Having nothing left them but their landed estates, 
the ownership of which affords them the only basis for the restoration 
of their fallen fortunes, the planters as a rule have successfully en- 
deavored to retain their estates. Yet many have failed to do so, 
being ruined by the taxation levied by the corrupt “carpet-bag” 
governments; and of those who were more fortunate, thousands 
endured great sacrifices and privations. Enough were compelled to 
sell, to cause thousands of acres of the richest soil of the South to be 
thrown into the market; and a golden opportunity was offered the 
black man to become a farmer on his own account. But it is charged, 
and is supported by trustworthy testimony, that the local branches 
of the Freedmen’s Saving Institution — more commonly known as the 
Freedmen’s Bank — discouraged the negro from investing his depos- 
its in land. The bank officers, anxious only to swell the amount of 
deposits, made the negro believe that it was better for him to be the 
possessor of a bank-book than the holder of a title-deed to a tract of 
land which might be wrested from him by some form of legalized rob- 
bery. Of late years, however, the negroes have been acquiring landed 
property. In Georgia, and in what is known as the “black belt” of 
Alabama, there are thousands of small farms, the property of colored 
men. The colored people of Georgia have made notable progress in 
the acquirement of wealth. Thousands of prosperous negro farmers 
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are to be found in the Mississippi Valley, — men whose industry ought 
to put to shame the lazy, shiftless, white “trash.” There are scores of 
thriving negro planters in the same region who employ other negroes, 
and whose credit with their factors in New Orleans or St. Louis is ex- 
cellent. But the great majority of negroes are still unpossessed of land, 
often for no other reason than that the black man has not those sturdy 
pioneer instincts which impel the white man to penetrate the wilds 
and clear for himself a homestead. Were the negroa natural pioneer, 
he could find an abundance of good land in the South, purchasable at 
merely nominal prices, and by no means distant from the rivers and 
railways. 

The relations in which the landless negro stands to the planter are, 
as have been stated, three ; namely, share-farmer, tenant, and laborer. 
In share-farming the planter furnishes the negro with land, tools, a 
mule, fodder, a cabin rent-free, fire-wood, and pasturage for cattle. 
In return the share-farmer agrees to give his labor fora year. The 
product is divided equally between planter and negro. Of late years, 
in the Mississippi Valley, share-farming has ceased to be general. It 
was found that this system was not so profitable to the planter as the 
tenant-system, which makes the negro feel in a greater degree his 
responsibility to the planter, and relieves the latter from the care and 
vexation inseparable from a partnership with the too frequently heed- 
less black. 

The tenant-system of farming is the most common of the thrée 
modes of contract, and in its abuses furnishes the true explanation of 
the exodus when viewed as a labor strike, — which to some extent it 
undeniably was. Under the tenant-system the negro is charged an 
annual rent per acré, varying in different parts of the Mississippi 
Valley from five to ten dollars. In many cases the rent is paid in 
lint cotton, at the rate of from sixty to one hundred pounds per acre. 
The planter furnishes the tenant with a mule, for which a rent of 
about thirty dollars is charged (not excessive when the yearly depre- 
ciation of such property is considered), with a cabin, firewood, garden- 
patch, and pasturage, —all free of charge. At current rates for cotton, 
a tenant-farmer, paying a rent of five dollars per acre and getting his 
supplies at a reasonable advance on wholesale prices, can live comfort- 
ably ; and if he will exercise an economy involving little self-denial, he 
can put by a few hundred dollars yearly for the purchase of land. The 
heavy burdens too often laid upon the tenant-farmer in the cotton 
regions can be quickly enumerated. They are exorbitant rents, ex- 
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cessive charges for supplies, and extortionate fees for ginning cotton. 
The negro’s diet consists of coarse and simple food, and as a rule he 
prefers. meal and pork to flour and bacon. His clothing is of the 
roughest and cheapest material, except on Sundays and holidays when 
he arrays himself in gorgeous raiment. Many of the planters have 
on their estates shops known as plantation-stores, for the sale of such 
articles of necessity and luxury as the negro is in the habit of buying. 
The food and clothing furnished to the negro and his family while he 
is engaged in “making” the crop are charged to his account, and a 
settlement is had at the close of the year. The tenant, being gener- 
‘ally poor, has no money with which to pay his way while the crop is 
“making.” Those prudent negroes who are “forehanded men,” as 
the homely New England phrase has it, are able to buy their food and 
clothes for cash where they choose, and so avail themselves of the 
benefits of competition ; but the average tenant is compelled to get 
his supplies on long credit from the planter’s store, or from the cross- 
roads trader, known in the language of the country as “ the merchant.” 
This merchant frequently furnishes supplies to all the tenants in his 
neighborhood, since only the larger plantations have “stores,” and he 
is secured for his advances by a lien on the growing crop. But 
whether he procures his supplies from plantation store or cross-roads 
trader, the impecunious negro farmer is at the mercy of the dealer in 
the necessaries of life. In very many cases (though seldom on well- 
regulated plantations) the tenants have been charged exorbitant prices, 
from fifty to one hundred per cent being added to the wholesale cost 
of such commonly used articles as salt pork, meal, flour, and bacon. 
By such practices, many conscienceless planters have been able for 
a succession of years to keep their poorer and therefore more helpless 
tenants in a state approaching peonage. All the evidence goes to 
show that less extortion has been practised by those planters directly 
on the Mississippi than by the landiords of the interior counties and 
parishes. The corrective for this abuse has been the growing com- 
petition for labor. Where men are scarce, the planters are obliged 
to make terms favorable to tenants and laborers. 

It has been urged in justification of the exorbitant prices charged 
to negro customers that the colored man is an uncertain debtor, and 
very likely to abandon his crop when debts become pressing. But 
the merchant has a lien on the crop, and can employ men to bring it 
to maturity, and so secure himself against loss. There is no doubt 
that the extortions practised upon the negro have increased his nat- 
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ural heedlessness regarding obligations. A man who is forced to 
pay double prices for articles of necessity will not be likely to be over 
scrupulous about his debts. The experience of careful and honorable 
merchants and planters is that a profitable trade can be established 
with the negroes by selling goods at moderate prices. In the better 
class of stores an advance of from ten to fifteen per cent is charged 
for goods purchased on credit ; this advance is found to cover the 
usual loss by bad debts. Of course, the trader must watch his credit 
customers, must know how they are getting on with their crops, 
must discourage their purchasing articles beyond their means, and 
must ascertain whether they are buying goods on credit at other 
stores. On the larger and better-managed plantations, where the 
planter or his overseer knows the tenants personally, the plantation 
stores are honorably conducted and pay a fair profit. A careful 
examination of the books of a well-managed store will compel the 
conclusion that the average negro spends too much money for canned 
food, sweetmeats, fine shoes, and expensive millinery for his wife. 
Even well-to-do negro planters surprise their city factors with orders 
for cases of high-priced delicacies which rarely find their way to the 
tables of white planters. 

Loaded down with mortgages, and paying their factors high rates 
of interest for money advanced on “the crop,” many planters are 
tempted, and as it were half compelled, to make all they can out of 
the necessities of their tenants. Hence high rents, unjust charges for 
supplies, and many petty exactions, such as asking three or four times 
the fair price for ginning the tenant’s cotton. It cannot be doubted 
that much of the extortion which has been practised by planters has 
resulted from the causes named. In Amite County, Mississippi, a 
serious riot was caused by the foreclosure of mortgages upon planta- 
tions by Israelite money-lenders, who placed negroes in charge of the 
estates, thereby rousing the ire of the dispossessed planters. 

Since the exodus, a growing tendency to lower rents has been ob- 
served in the Mississippi Valley ; in many cases the reduction has been 
twenty or thirty per cent. When it is borne in mind that a single acre 
of good land, thoroughly tilled, will often yield a bale of cotton weighing 
four hundred and fifty pounds, and worth at current rates $45.00, 
and in case of the “first picking” possibly $54.00, a rent of five dol- 
lars per acre cannot be deemed unreasonable. Indeed, with cotton 
at ten and twelve cents per pound, a rent of seven dollars per acre of 
good land could be easily paid by an industrious tenant. A brief 
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calculation of the easily-possible earnings of a diligent negro culti- 
vating fifteen acres, aided by his wife, will give a clear idea of the 
prospects of the negro farmer in the rich alluvial country. He will 
plant say ten acres in cotton, which will yield him eight bales of four 
hundred and fifty pounds each, or a total of thirty-six hundred pounds, 
worth, at ten cents per pound, $360.00. His other five acres he will 
plant with corn, and will receive a yield of two hundred bushels, worth 
$150.00. He can, by the sale of poultry, eggs, etc., make at least 
$30.00 yearly. Here, then, is a total cash income of $540.00. Ata 
rent of seven dollars per acre, the tenant’s payment to his landlord 
will be $105.00; to which must be added $16.00 for ginning the tenant’s 
cotton, at the moderate rate of two dollars per bale. The tenant’s 
profit, less what it may have cost him for food and clothing, will be 
$419.00. If he has devoted his idle hours to his vegetable garden, 
his store-bill will be materially reduced. Tenants frequently make a 
substantial addition to their incomes by the sale of pork and mutton. 
The calculation just given was made by an intelligent and liberal 
planter of Mississippi, and is undoubtedly a reasonable estimate of 
the earnings of an industrious negro. Ex-Senator Alcorn, of the 
same State, — a Republican in politics, and regarded as an especial 
friend of the colored people, — has made an estimate of the reward of 
a share-farmer’s labor, which does not vary much from the calculation 
given above. According to Senator Alcorn, a farmer, with the aid 
of his wife and a stout boy, can at the lowest estimate, on twenty 
acres of good land, raise crops which, after giving the land-owner his 
half share, will be worth $350.00. A prudent negro family can save 
nearly half of this sum, so light are the essential expenses of living at 
the South. But where the negro is plundered by excessive charges 
of every kind, the case is very different. 

The year 1878 was a year of hardship for both planter and tenant. 
The yellow fever, conjoined with the short crop and a low price for 
cotton, discouraged every body. Many of the tenants, unused to 
economy in their domestic expenses, fell in debt to the store-keepers ; 
hence the readiness of so many negroes to fly to Kansas. Hundreds 
of instances might be cited where tenants, who in 1877 had earned 
several hundred dollars each above their expenses, were at the close 
of 1878 deeply in debt. 

A not uncommon means by which the negro is made to plunge into 
debt, even in “good” years, is the liberal credit allowed him by the 
trader toward the picking season. The trader, having ample security 
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for his advances, will induce the easily-persuadable negro to take 
“on account” every thing he fancies. To the average negro, pay-day 
seems a great way off ; and not till he sees the trader’s bill does he 
realize that he will have little ready cash with which to begin the new 
year. The holiday season is the harvest time of the unscripulous 
trader. 

The third form of contract to be considered is the wage system, 
which obtains principally upon the more extensive plantations. As 
a day laborer, the negro receives from sixty to seventy-five cents per 
day, —in some remote districts as low as forty cents; is furnished 
with rations, estimated at ten cents per day, and a cabin rent-free. 
The wage system is growing in favor with the planters; and if ever 
credit — that curse of the South — is to be eradicated, it must come 
through the general adoption of wage payments. A large proportion 
of the laborers are young unmarried men, greatly given to tobacco 
and whiskey. Not a small share of their earnings are spent for these 
and other luxuries, as has been made evident by an examination of 
the books of some of the best-managed plantations. The mild climate 
of the Gulf States renders it only too easy to put in practice the Scrip- 
tural injunction to take no thought for the morrow. If the negro is 
improvident, he has not to suffer therefor as would a spend-thrift 
Northern laborer, confronted annually by a cold season so severe as 
to compel the purchase, for comfort’s sake, of thick and expensive 
clothing, to say nothing of the rent and heating of a shelter commeh- 
surate to the exigencies of a rigorous climate. A lack of foresight 
is characteristic of the peoples of all warm climates, and the negro of 
the South is no exception to the rule. It is worthy of note that the 
exodus excitement did not reach the wage laborers of the sugar plan- 
tations, who are comparatively prosperous. 


We now come to an important division of our subject, — the polit- 
ical status of the negro as bearing upon the exodus. That a dissatis- 
faction with his material condition was not the sole cause of the exodus 
is made plain by the fact that among the emigrants were hundreds 
of the tenants of liberal employers. Republican planters, who had 
prided themselves upon their prosperous negroes, were astonished to 
find that even their tenants joined the emigrating column. Even 
negro planters, like the Montgomerys on Palmyra Island, saw their 
most favored tenants leave them. The labor-strike hypothesis does 
not alone and of itself account for the exodus. 
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To the impartial observer of affairs in Mississippi and Louisiana 
it cannot fail to be apparent that the negroes are greatly dissatisfied 
with their political condition. Since the native whites have regained 
the control of those States, there has, as elsewhere in the South, been 
a systematic and successful endeavor to deprive the negro of his polit- 
ical privileges. There is no longer any need of adducing the testimony 
of local Republicans or of congressional investigations to prove the 
fact that the negro has been cowed by violent means into submission 
to the dominant class. The charges of “bull-dozing” and other out- 
rages upon personal liberty have been substantiated since the exodus 
by the candid admissions of the Southern press. Leading planters 
and politicians have also publicly acknowledged these facts. The 
Southern planters assert that if their communities are to be prevented 
from coming once more under the rule of rapacious adventurers, the 
ignorant negro voter must be intimidated into submission to the native 
whites. How thoroughly they have accomplished this work of intim- 
idation is best known to those who, independently and on the ground, 
have made a study of Southern local politics. The poor whites, sum- 
moned to the aid of the master-spirits of intimidation, proved only 
too ready to assist in the work of whipping and shooting the political 
leaders of the negroes. But when the task was achieved, the planters’ 
allies were not easily got rid of. Many of the later and more wanton 
outrages have been the work of these desperadoes. In some cases 
the planters have been compelled by self-interest to protect their 
negro tenants from these persecutors, —the quondam allies of the 
leading whites. No doubt many riots and outrages have been inspired 
by a genuine fear of a negro insurrection. And it is true that the 
blacks, led by unscrupulous adventurers, have sometimes provoked 
the hostility of the whites. The “Mississippi” or “shot-gun” plan 
has now generally given place to shameless frauds at the polls, in 
those localities where the negroes are allowed to go through the 
mockery of voting. But, be it shot-gun or tissue-paper ballot, the 
result is quite the same to the negro, for he has little or no voice in 
the election of the law-makers. Now to the negro this interference 
with his constitutional right to cast a free ballot in a fair election is a 
greater grievance than even high rents and excessive charges. The 
exodus negroes complained bitterly of their inability to vote. Every- 
where among the negroes, even in those localities where by reason of 
their immense numerical majority they have full political freedom, there 
is a general apprehension that, in the event of the election of a Demo- 
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cratic president, the negro race will be re-enslaved. The negro is 
firmly of the opinion that the Democratic leaders would, if they dared, 
speedily reduce him to a state of peonage. The illiberal course of 
the Southern State governments in regard to popular education is 
naturally construed by the negro as an evidence of an intention to 
keep his children in ignorance. In this connection, it is only fair 
to state that hundreds of planters privately take an active interest in 
education, and aid liberally in maintaining elementary schools for the 
colored children. Especially is this the case in districts where there 
is a keen competition for labor, the planters finding it for their interest 
to satisfy the negro’s demand that his children shall go to school. 

Any discussion of the economic and political conditions of the 
Southern communities that omits the consideration of remedies for 
undeniably existing causes of discontent on the part of the laboring 
population would be lacking in sequence and completeness. The 
debates in the convention of white planters and leading colored men, 
which assembled some months since at Vicksburg to consider the 
causes of the exodus, and to seek means to allay the discontent of 
the blacks, showed plainly that however much the Southern press 
might have belittled the grievances of the blacks, the planters could 
frankly acknowledge that the negroes were in many localities sub- 
jected to grave wrongs. The resolutions which were passed, giving 
assurances of relief, were an acknowledgment of much that had been 
charged by the Northern press. Since the adjournment of that con- 
vention, the more independent journals of the South have frequently 
been outspoken in counselling the planters to form organizations for 
the protection of their tenants and laborers in the exercise of all their 
political rights. 

The possibility that the South may, by reason of another and 
greater exodus, be brought face to face with the labor problem, has 
led to the discussion in some quarters of the desirability of Chinese 
labor. A small minority of the planters and politicians are inclined 
to favor the gradual substitution of Chinese for negro labor, and some 
slight correspondence with the agents of the Chinese Six Companies 
at San Francisco has been had by the Mississippi Cotton Planters’ 
Association, — an organization of recent date, which might do much to 
bring about a happier state of affairs in the valley of the great river. 
The employment of Chinese in the cotton fields of the South has often 
been mooted ; but, to our knowledge, the only practical test, on a large 
scale, of the alleged superiority of Mongolian over African labor has 
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been made in Texas, where about three hundred Chinamen, imported 
originally to build a railroad, have been employed as laborers on 
cotton plantations, or have been allowed to become tenant-farmers. 
These Chinamen have proved to be diligent and satisfactory. They 
are physically inferior to the negroes, but make up for their deficiency 
in strength by unremitting industry. As tenants they are very 
shrewd, requiring that the land they rent be measured by disinter- 
ested persons, and confirming the surveyors’ report by an indepen- 
dent measurement of their own. They will not submit to extortionate 
prices, and make their purchases where weights and measures, as well 
as prices, are satisfactory to them. The Chinaman contrives in some 
way nearly always to have a little ready money, and is accordingly 
able to buy his goods where he pleases, and to avoid getting into the 
power of the grasping merchants. The Chinaman is willing to work 
six days in a week, while the average negro tenant is likely to make 
a holiday of Saturday as well as of Sunday. One of the evils of 
share-farming has been the readiness of the negro to take a holiday 
when the mood came upon him. Yet the plodding, patient China- 
man, although honorable in meeting the letter of his contract, is not 
looked upon with favor by the majority of the planters. They prefer 
the negro race, to all the peculiarities of which they have become 
used, and regard with disfavor the Chinaman, who is of alien religion, 
and destitute of every trace of American feeling. Then, too, the 
planter has a lurking fear lest a general substitution of Chinese for 
negroes might bring him face to face with a race of Oriental Yankees, 
whose acuteness and proverbial thriftiness might result in the China- 
man getting a hold upon the land, and setting up as an independent 
farmer in competition with himself. Not an unwarranted fear this, 
when the supplanting of the native merchants by the shrewder 
Chinese in Siam and other Oriental countries is recalled to mind. 
The ability of the Chinese to withstand the intense heats and mala- 
rial diseases of the bottom lands of the lower Mississippi Valley is 
doubted by many intelligent planters. 

But it seems idle to speculate upon the supplanting of four million 
blacks by an equal number of Chinese. Even in the event of another 
exodus of large proportions, resulting in temporary. disaster to the 
planting interests of the cotton States, it is safe to assume that the 
great mass of the colored people will remain in the South. Perhaps 
only by a long-continued emigration of the negroes can the planters 
be brought into organization to redress the material and political 
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wrongs of the colored people. Until some comprehensive action 
shall be taken in this direction, the negro will continue to be an 
element in our national politics, —a condition of things to be deplored 
by every patriotic American. The continuance of what is practically 
the disfranchisement of the colored man will perpetuate the reign of 
sectional politics. The intelligent sympathy of every patriot cannot 
fail to be with the people of the South, whenever they shall resolutely 
undertake to restore to the black man his constitutional right of un- 
intimidated suffrage. How to direct him wisely in the exercise of 
this privilege, so that demagoguery and corruption may not once 
more defy and outrage patriotic sentiment, is the baffling problem 
to which Southern statesmanship should address itself. Intelligent 
journalists of the South have publicly expressed their regret that the 
policy of conciliating the negro vote was not given a thorough trial 
before an unfortunate recourse was had to violent means. Happily, 
the progressive minds of the South, foreseeing the ultimately inevit- 
able division of the now “solid” Southern democracy, are thought- 
fully considering expedients for bringing about the natural alliance of 
the black man with the leaders of that society of which he is a part. 
One of the most hopeful suggestions, looking to a means of adjust- 
ing the relations between landlord and tenant, which has yet been 
made, was offered at the Vicksburg convention by ex-Governor Foote, 
who advocated the formation, in each county, of a local board of 
arbitration, with power not only to advise in disputes, but to prose- 
cute offences growing out of violations of the terms of contracts by 
either landlord or tenant. Such boards would have a good influence 
in correcting abuses. A few summary prosecutions of swindling 
merchants would do much to bring about a healthful condition of 
affairs. That some system of arbitration between employer and 
employed, landlord and tenant, should be established, is desirable; 
but it will first of all be necessary to create a public sentiment in its 
favor. The suggestion that the plantations be divided into small 
holdings is impracticable. For many years the majority of negroes 
will continue in their present relations to the planters. The assertion 
that very large plantations cannot be made profitable to the owners, 
except by the oppression of the tenantry, is sufficiently disproved by 
the fact that there are numbers of great plantations in the Missis- 
sippi Valley where a liberal policy, combined with strict supervision, 
has resulted in the prosperity of both planter and tenant. The 
acquirement of land by the black man might be facilitated by legisla- 
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tion; but the success of the negroes in gaining freeholds in some 
parts of Georgia, and throughout the “black belt” of Alabama, 
seems to warrant the expectation that, with growing enterprise and 
frugality upon the part of the blacks, the operation of economic laws 
may be trusted to increase the proportion which the small farms now 
bear to the plantations. 

The credit system is, as has been said, the curse of the Southern 
States. It places its heavy burdens upon the shoulders of planter 
and of tenant alike. Happily it seems reasonable to hope that with 
a few years of abundant crops and good prices, together with a grad- 
ual change from the tenant to the wage system, a new era of pros- 
perity will arrive. President Morehead, of the Mississippi Valley 
Cotton Planters’ Association, an intelligent and progressive gentle- 
man, has well said, in a recent address, that the credit system is 
“false and pernicious to whites and blacks alike,” and that “ no pros- 
perity can come to the South until this fact is recognized, and a reform 
accomplished. The negro can understand cash payments, but he 
cannot comprehend accounts, interest, and payments.” 

In this survey of the exodus and its causes, it has been our en- 
deavor to deal fairly with the people of the South, white and black. 
We have seen that while there too generally exist sufficient causes 
for the negro’s frequent discontent with his material condition, these 
causes are not universally operative, and do not therefore afford an 
entirely adequate solution of the exodus. But when we add to the 
grievances under which the negro labors as a cultivator of the soil 
the really universal dissatisfaction of the black man with his anomal- 
ous political status, the general uneasiness of the colored population 


of the Southern States is fully explained. 
F. R. GUERNSEY. 





























THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN FRANCE, 


HE Republic is steadfastly growing, and after having successfully 
withstood for the last eight years the efforts of its domestic 
enemies, it now shows itself able to withstand even the faults of its 
friends. The second ordeal is much the more crucial, and we now see 
only its beginning. Yet it can be, I think, safely affirmed that our 
present political establishment is so strongly believed in, and so deeply 
rooted in the affections of the French people, that it almost defies not 
only the powers of its adversaries, but the conceits, miscarriages, and 
absurdities of its advocates. Partisans and leaders will be opinion- 
ated ; not only false but true friends will make mistakes, and endanger 
the cause they serve. But when that cause is just, and rests on the 
strong basis of universal suffrage, it can meet the most terrific assaults 
from without and the most treacherous conspiracies from within. 
From external assaults the third French republic has thus far been 
remarkably free. But as regards internal conspiracies, its life from 1871 
to 1879 has been one of uninterrupted trouble. And yet, was there ever 
a republic of so forgiving a temper? Even the Fourtous and De 
Broglies have been, if not wholly pardoned, at least unprosecuted. 
Were these men to be disarmed by so great and so uncalled for a gen- 
erosity, they would at once have been gained over to us, and would 
have become stanch friends of the republic. But I fear that the long- 
suffering spirit shown by the Government and the Chamber has been 
sadly thrown away, and that the too great kindness of the latter body 
has been mistaken for weakness and a dread of making use of the 
power which the elections of October 14, 1877, had conferred upon 
it. To be generous and brave, even to the verge of excess, in deal- 
ing with the brave and generous may sometimes be a dangerous 
game, but is always a noble one; but to be generous and brave 
toward the cruel, the cowardly, and the felonious is a culpable folly, 
especially when forgiveness endangers not only one’s own safety 
but that of one’s fellow-men. Let us hope the Government of the 
republic and the present Chamber will not have to repent their un- 
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heard-of leniency towards the Cabinets headed by the Duc de Broglie 
and General De la Rochebouet ; but should it result otherwise, cer- 
tainly they will not be able to reproach any save themselves for their 
own rash clemency, since the offenders, far from showing the least 
repentance, declared through M. de Fourtou’s mouth in the Chamber 
that their only regret was that they had not persevered to the end, 
— de ne pas ttre allés jusqu’au bout. Marshal de MacMahon, however, 
had enough of it, and when the elections of January 5, 1879, gave a 
small majority to the republicans in the Senate, he wisely sent in to 
the ministry his resignation. 

Never did the Marshal show to better advantage than on that 
eventful day. Not content with resigning a power which he could 
no longer use according to the dictates of his heart, he was the first 
to compliment M. Grévy on his elevation to the presidential chair, 
and to assure him of his own obedience as a soldier. That graceful 
act of obeisance on the part of the man who had so lately and volun- 
tarily vacated the presidency, towards the elect of the Congress, was 
noticed with commendation ; and I am glad to say, in the name of my 
friends and in my own, that, as men who will not be behindhand 
with any one, we shall always couple the manner of his descent from 
power in 1879 with the free and courageous deed he accomplished 
when, in the Imperial Senate, he boldly refused to vote for the law of 
general safety. That he should not have been prosecuted on account 
of the share he had in the conspiracy of May 16 I willingly agree, 
since his presidential post was constitutionally one of irresponsibility. 
But the case was different with his ministers, over whose heads the 
threat of an impending prosecution should at any rate have been held 
in suspense, even if no actual prosecution was to be entered upon. 
As it is, the vote of the Chamber on this subject is likely to act as 
an incentive and a direct provocation to ducal and ministerial con- 
spirators to do likewise, in the belief that such crimes will never be 
visited on the heads of the guilty. This was the second mistake 
made by M. Grévy. The first one had been to keep the Dufaure 
cabinet, minus M. Dufaure. It is true that that cabinet had obtained 
a vote of confidence from the Chamber, and M. Grévy — who piques 
himself on being the executor of the Parliamentary will and nothing 
more — probably thought he would show his respect to the Chamber 
by keeping the cabinet that enjoyed the confidence of that body. It 
is difficult to think that he was not wrong. Even M. Dufaure, whom 
he asked to remain at the head of the ministry, declined the offer, 
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saying, “En situation nouvelle, tl faut des hommes nouveaux.” The old 
bear was quite right, and it was a great pity M. Grévy did not follow 
that wise piece of advice. Every thing ought to have been impressed 
with the spirit which last obtained in the Parliament as well as in the 
country. The situation was new, and with it we ought to have had 
both new men and new measures. The country expected this; yet 
the only new thing we got was a new disappointment. This was a 
great mistake. The Government ever since has been dragging on a 
weary life, and undergoing partial changes that will not save them. 
Every one is tired of them; they have been heaping mistakes upon 
mistakes, faults upon faults. It was a mistake to grant an amnesty 
and not to grant it fully, as all the grace and merit of an amnesty 
lies in its fulness. A grudging spirit is the very opposite of that of 
amnesty, and causes more rancor than the amnesty itself causes grati- 
tude. It was a mistake to prosecute the Press, and especially to shift 
the responsibility of this egregious fault upon the shoulders of the 
Chamber by asking the deputies'to strip one of their number, M. 
Paul de Cassagnac, of his parliamentary privilege of inviolability. 
The Chamber voted according to the Cabinet’s wishes, but they knew 
they did wrong, and did it under a sort of moral compulsion which 
they bitterly resented. Placing the responsibility of their own mis- 
takes on the shoulders of the Chamber has indeed become with the 
present ministry a douce habitude. They have several times compelled 
the Chamber to submit to it, and they still persevere in it. Not long 
ago, by the same perversion of their otherwise legitimate influence, 
they got another like vote from the Chamber,—that on the Conseil 
d’ Etat, which the Chamber wanted completely to dissolve and reorga- 
nize, while the Cabinet wished to preserve the greater part of it, and 
only add to it a new section and about a dozen members. It was 
with the greatest reluctance that the Chamber gave this last vote, 
and they were so disgusted with the whole transaction that it can 
safely be predicted that the Cabinet will soon have to pay for it. On 
no question, without notice, after no serious discussion, the ministry 
will some day find themselves on their backs. Who will have thrown 
them down? Nobody! and their astonishment will be as great as is 
the absurdity of their conduct at the present moment. Nothing will 
have happened save this: the Chamber, tired with the stupid policy 
they persist in, will have noiselessly withdrawn the prop on which 
the Cabinet has leaned, and down will go the ministers who should 
have known how to use with moderation a confidence the only 
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fault of which lies in being far greater than it ought. It is not 
necessary to be a prophet in order to predict this ministerial fall: it 
is only necessary to keep one’s eyes open.. What will M. Grévy do 
then? By the bye, you hear it said on all sides here that Gambetta 
is very wrong in not accepting the post of Premier. But no one 
inquires whether that post was offered to him; and I wonder how 
political men can know Gambetta so little as to think that he is the 
man to go begging for a portfolio. Whether he said it or not, the 
following too well expresses what must be his opinion not to be taken 
as the truth: “Should I ask for the direction of the ministry, con- 
ditions would be made for me; whereas it is I who mean to make 
the conditions, not to accept them.” How like our Gambetta this is! 
And how ridiculous the opinion that between Waddington and 
Léon Say on one hand and Gambetta on the other, there are no men 
in the Parliament for making a cabinet! Those whe reckon upon 
being called to be members of the Gambetta cabinet may perhaps 
believe this, but no one else does; and very few care about it, for 
situations are stronger than men, and who can now hope for any 
thing new, when M. Grévy’s accession to power has made no change 
worth mentioning in the direction of affairs? If we want changes, 
let us turn to other sides than the parliamentary. 

Young Eugéne Bonaparte is dead. There is a change, a real one; 
and almost at the same moment when Republican France in high glee 
is celebrating the fourteenth day of July (4a prise de la Bastille), the 
Republican féte par excellence, the Bonapartists are celebrating in Eng- 
land the funeral of the late and probably the last heir to the throne 
of the great Emperor. The death of that young man was most 
tragic ; the fate of his unhappy mother is such as to move the pity 
even of the countless victims of Aer war, — that German conflict that 
she called ma guerre ; but what a fearful lesson, and what a grand and 
awful page our great poet Victor Hugo has to add to his Chdtiments / 
There he is, nearer home than St. Helena, but on English soil, — the 
boy who should have been successor to the imperial purple and to 
the great man’s hatred of England. And how did he die? As a vol- 
unteer soldier in the service of England! Better treated by fate, if not 
prouder than his father, he, at any rate, served in the English army, 
while Louis Bonaparte only served in the English police. He is said 
to have volunteered in order to captivate the heart of an English 
princess. Let him be praised for it! This too is better than to have 
handled the truncheon of a sworn constable, as his father did, against 
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the poor and unarmed Chartists, whose revolutionary aims were lim- 
ited to carrying a huge petition to the doors of the House of Commons. 
The French Bonapartists who went to England in order to make polit- 
ical capital out of the funeral of their young prince are not, however, 
to be praised; and much more to be blamed are the English who 
allow themselves to be used as sowers of hatred and contempt between 
foreign nations and the French Republic. Nobody on this side of the 
Channel wants to stir up the old hatreds and the dormant rancors, 
and it is to be hoped also that the case is the same on the other side. 
But there are things which should not be raked up. We neither 
must nor will forget that it was the Prince of Wales who, while the 
Duc de Broglie carried in France the high-handed policy of the 16th 
of May, so far forgot his duties as to go to the Isle of Wight in order 
to introduce young De Harcourt—one of MacMahon’s confidential 
secretaries — to the Imperial pretender, Eugéne Bonaparte. It is true 
that the Prince of Wales did his best, at the time of the International 
Exhibition, to make us forget that ugly fact, and showed himself, so 
far as he could, friendly to France and to the representatives of the 
Republic, Gambetta included. Yet Gambetta himself felt the neces- 
sity of giving a warning to such as evidently needed it. Hence the 
féte he gave on July 14 at the Palais Bourbon. You will be told 
that he simply gave it in order to humor the French who want that 
day to be celebrated as a féte nationale, and should you read the Royal- 
ist papers you will see Gambetta likened to Barras and the present 
government to the Diérectoire. I wonder what Barras would have 
thought of a féte to which no ladies were invited? I am sure the for- 
eign ambassadors who crowded round the two Presidents, Grévy and 
Gambetta, went away with no idea of likening Gambetta to Barras and 
his féte to the Directoire’s. It was no doubt a very brilliant, a very 
artistic féte, but one at which the severest Puritan could have found no 
cause whatever for grumbling. It might have been made much more 
splendid. Had the Government said a word to let the people under- 
stand that they were desired to join in it, Paris, on the night of the 
14th, would have been a fairy scene. I can assure you that the Paris- 
ians were vexed at not being called upon to illuminate their streets 
and houses, and to give vent to their national and republican feelings. 
Not once but a hundred times I heard it repeated, in a slightly sorrow- 
ful tone, Ce sera pour l'année prochaine. Yes, \et it be for next year! 
This year it was a purely political gathering. It was grand, gorgeous, 
artistic ; but there was no gayety about it, and the army was there in 
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such force as to make one think that it was a military festivity, — such 
a festivity as can be given by people who se recueil/ent, and not at all 
by people who are bent upon enjoying the sweetness of power and the 
joys of life. After all, the political sky this year is very much like 
the sky of Nature. There is the lightning and thunder ; that is done 
by the Bonapartists, and, though harmless, as a stage storm should be, 
it is noisy. There is the hail, — that is done by the clericals and Le- 
gitimists ; and the rain, the tedious, the unbearable rain, /’ennuyeuse 
pluie, that must evidently be the part of the Orleanists and other cen- 
tre-gauches who enjoy as much popularity as does on the stage that 
celebrated genre ennuyeux, a perfect symbol of which a persistent rain 
so clearly is. Oh! when are the glorious, the life-giving, the humani- 
tarian and republican shafts of Apollo to be sent abroad and to dispel 
those miserable clouds? Let the white cliffs of Albion not allow them 
to gather on their brows. We can put up with a semi-English minis- 
ter like M. Waddington, on condition that we shall be entirely let 
alone ; but the slightest show of meddling with our internal affairs 
would at once wake up old memories and stir up old hatreds which, as 
I said before, ought to be allowed to sleep forever. 

Foreign powers have been, to this day, tolerant enough with the 
third French Republic. We can’t expect them to be sympathetic 
towards a form of government which sooner or later will be the death 
of all autocratic and aristocratic governments. They cannot love us ; 
but they must endure us, and not try to organize against us either an 
armed coalition, like that which the first Republic had to fight against, 
or a diplomatic and capitalist coalition, like the one in whose name 
Prince Schwarzenberg was speaking when he said, in 1850 or 1851, 
“France must not be allowed to carry out a second election to the 
presidency of the Republic.” The old diplomatist was right. Had 
France been allowed to elect a second President in 1852, the Republic 
might from that moment have been securely established in France. 
Louis Bonaparte, who, with the help of the old reactionists of the Rue 
de Poitiers Club, had contrived to be elected President, succeeded, on 
December 10, 1848, with the help of the secret foreign coalition, whose 
complicity was betrayed by Prince Schwarzenberg and later by Lord 
Palmerston, in bringing to fulfilment his coup d'état of December 2, 
1851. There may be, there surely are, among the surroundings of the 
royal and imperial thrones of Europe, men who have inherited the feel- 
ings and traditional policy of Schwarzenberg and Palmerston against 
the French Republic. Let them beware. M. Grévy isa mild President. 
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It is well known, and no one can dispute the fact, that he is anxious, 
over anxious, not to give to any foreign power whatever the slightest 
cause of umbrage or uneasiness. But he is already found somewhat too 
mild in this respect. Many people here are of opinion that he ought 
already to have remonstrated with the English government on account 
of the support and encouragement given by it to Bonapartist manifes- 
tations, which can be looked upon as nothing else than endeavors to 
disparage the French Republic, and openly to proclaim the so-called 
rights of a pretender. People, under this impression, are easily 
brought to ask themselves how M. Grévy could be satisfied, when he 
came to power, with the remnants of M. de MacMahon’s cabinet, and 
how a firm republican, such as he is, could refrain from proposing to 
the Parliament so much as a single republican measure. The more 
people ponder over this, the more they are inclined to believe that 
this is due to foreign influence, and I need not say that this is not to 
the advantage of the present government. 

Ever since our first revolution there has remained, like lees at the 
bottom of an old bottle, an underlying hatred against monarchical gov- 
ernments, and more especially against England, which was the soul and 
paymaster of all the anti-republican coalitions. I dare say you do not 
know Rouget de Lisle’s Chant des Vengeances. The Marseillaise has 
so completely thrown into the shade every other product of Rouget de 
Lisle’s brain, that it is scarcely known that the immortal author of that 
stirring song ever wrote any thing else. I am able to give you a copy 
of Le Chant des Vengeances, and I hope you will agree with me that, 
setting aside the exception that is to be taken to the feeling which it 
expresses, the song itself is, even by the side of the Marseillaise, a 
most remarkable outburst of patriotic grief and rage. Here it is. I 
think it is almost unknown to fame. I, of course, do not attempt to 
translate it. 


LE CHANT DES VENGEANCES. 


PAR ROUGET DE LISLE. 


(1797-) 
I. 

Aux armes! qu’aux chants de la paix 
Succéde I’hymne des batailles. 
Aux armes! Loin de nos murailles, 
Précipitons nos rangs é€pais. 
Qu’importe l'Europe vaincue ? 
Qu’importe la foule éperdue 
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De ces rois tremblants devant nous? 
La paix nous est-elle permise ? 
L’affreux brigand de la Tamise 
N’a point succombé sous nos coups! 













































IL. 
C’est lui qui, des peuples armés, 
Soudoya les hordes serviles: 

_ Par lui, de nos guerres civiles, 
Les flambeaux furent allumés. 
Des bourreaux de notre patrie 
Son or suscita la furie, 

Sa main aiguisa les couteaux : 

Nos revers, notre aveugle rage, 

Nos crimes: sont tous son ouvrage ; 
De la France il fit tous les maux. 





III. 
Et tant de forfaits impunis 
N’auraient pas enfin lui salaire ! 
Et les fiers enfants de la guerre 
A ce point seraient avilis ! 
Manes sanglants! PaAles victimes ! 
Ombres chéres et magnanimes 
Des braves morts dans nos combats, 
Vos exploits ont sauvé la France: 
Aux Frangais vous criez vengeance, 
Et vos cris ne l’obtiendraient pas ! 





IV. 
Vengeance ! jusqu’aux deux mers, 
Que ce cri sacré retentisse ! 
Vengeance! nous ferons justice 
A Londres, & nous, a l’univers. 
Artisan des malheurs du monde 
Trop fier dominateur de l’onde, ‘ 
En vain crois-tu nous s’échapper : 
Sur des rochers inaccessibles, 
Le géant, de ses bras terribles, ; 
N’a qu’a saisir et qu’a frapper. 


v. 
Vainqueurs d’Henescoot, de Nissembourg, 
Héros de Fleurus et d’Arcole, 
Triomphateurs du Capitole, 
De Quiberon, de Luxembourg ! 
Nous tous, fils de la République, 
Sous les drapeaux de I'Italique 
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Joignons nos saints ressentiments ; 
Sars, malgré les flots, les tempétes, 
D’atteindre les coupables tétes 
Que vont dévouer nos serments. 


I send you this as an historical and literary curiosity rather than a 
poem having any thing to do with the present time, and I hope you 
will agree with me that it is very fine. The last lines of the second 
strophe are positively heart-rending. 


“Nos revers, notre aveugle rage, 
Nos crimes, sont tous son ouvrage ; 
De la France il fit tous les maux,” 


Seldom has such a lament, such a cry of rage and woe, been heard 
from a human mouth. It sounds like the voice of Prometheus, and 
really deserves to be known. So I give you the primeur of it. Isn't it 
odd to give you, in this month of July, 1879, the earliest communica- 
tion of a song written in 1797? Yet I shall be much surprised if any 
one in America has ever heard of it. I am sure not one Frenchman 
out of a hundred thousand knows it. A commemoration of Rouget de 
Lisle’s checkered life is to take place some days hence at Choisy-le- 
Roy, a village near Paris, where he spent his last years and was buried. 
I wonder whether any other work of his save the Marseillaise will be 
sung there. No doubt the Marseillaise is the grandest, but, as I have 
just shown you, it is not the only grand one. Rouget de Lisle’s — 
works certainly deserve to be more-extensively known than they are, 
even in France. 

From the work of our national poets to that of the Jesuits is a long 
stride ; but it is one which I must make, as our parliamentary debates 
have of late been almost exclusively turning on this point. The Fer- 
ry bills on /a /iberté de l’enseignement supérieur are almost wholly di- 
rected against the teaching of the unrecognized and unauthorized 
religious congregations, the first of which, and leader of all, is the 
Order of Jesuits. 

The French government might have expelled them from France, 
without even asking leave to do so from either the Chamber of Depu- 
ties or the Senate, as the laws which enjoin their expulsion have never 
been repealed. Many, particularly among the men of the extreme 
Left, are of opinion that the government ought to have done so. Half- 
measures, however, are more to the taste of such men as MM. Wad- 

‘dington, Leroyer, and even Jules Ferry ;-and it~must be-confessed 
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that they are also in better accordance with the policy of Opportu- 
nism. So M. Ferry limited himself to asking that /a collation des 
grades (the granting of diplomas) should exclusively belong to the 
State, and that all congrégations non reconnues should be deprived of 
the right of teaching. M. Madier de Montjan went a step further, and 
proposed an amendment according to which not only the unrecognized 
but the recognized congregations and the secular priesthood should be 
deprived of that right. After a discussion which lasted a whole fort- 
night, the Chamber, by 362 votes, passed the Ferry bill, and it is now 
before the Senate, where of course it is to undergo at least another 
fortnight of discussion. The committee elected in the Bureaux du 
Sénat to examine the bill are unfavorable to it, and it may well hap- 
pen that the bill will be rejected. But what will be the result of this ? 
All Republicans are agreed that M. Jules Ferry’s famous Article 7 
is only the first kick at the ant-hill,—the ant-hill being the Order 
of Jesuits. Suppose that article should be lost in the Senate, and the 
whole bill should thus be deprived of its sting, can any one think 
the matter will be allowed to rest quietly? Byno means! The very 
moment when the bill is lost in the Senate — should this improb- 
able event really occur —will be the moment of real danger for the 
Jesuits. Such disclosures of the profound immorality of their teach- 
ing as were made, in the discussion of the bill, by MM. Jules Ferry, 
Spuller, and Paul Bert, cannot now be forgotten. M. Paul Bert’s 
speech should be extensively distributed. It was not a speech ; it was 
a dissection, or rather a vivisection. Never, I dare say, was such a 
lesson in human anatomy given before a house of parliament. We 
had the body, the perinde ac cadaver Jesuit, laid on the table, stretched 
out, cut through with the medical man’s merciless dissecting-knife, 
and thus exhibited to the light of the tribune. After the cutting came 
the scientific analysis, and then the history of the Order down to the 
present time, and not only the history, but the actual life and teach- 
ings of the Jesuits. It was a nauseous business, but it had to be done, 
and was done with a masterly precision. The monarchists were quite 
surprised. They looked like men who are unexpectedly taken into a 
theatre of anatomy, and brought face to face with its horrors. Is it 
possible they did not know what the Jesuits and their teachings were? 
This is the less to be believed, as a member of the Right, M. de la 
Bassetiére, loudly declared that whatever the doctrines alluded to by 
M. Paul Bert might be, the Church having approved those doctrines, 
no one among the faithful had the slightest right to question them. 
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M. Paul Bert had just read the following from the work of Liguori: 
“If any one finds pleasure in keeping up a guilty connection with a 
married woman, not because she is married, forsooth, but because she 
is pretty, and all the while making abstraction of the fact of her mar- 
riage, that indulgence does not imply the crime of adultery.” And this 
is what M. de la Bassetiére and the Jesuits’ friends in the French Par- 
liament hold as pure, uncontrovertible doctrine ; for Liguori is a saint, 
— St. Alphonse de Liguori, — and his doctrine has been approved by the 
Church.. The laughter and ironical applause were tremendous when M. 
de la Bassetiére pronounced these words: “ Nous n’avons pas le droit 
de déclarer que ce n’est pas la vraie doctrine. Nous sommes catho- 
ligues jusqu'au bout.” Poor M. de la Bassetiére! He, no doubt, 
thinks there is an end to the Jesuits’ claims on their dupes, and 
so do all the poor wretches who fall victims to the admirably or- 
ganized rascality of the most reverend fathers. But this is the most 
egregious of mistakes: there is no dout, no end to it, and this is why 
the merest prudence makes it a duty for the State to defend the weak, 
the young, the ignorant, against the deeply laid snares of that most 
dangerous of congregations. 

Quotations from St. Liguori’s work were followed by quotations 
from Father Humbert’s. This reverend father, as M. Bert showed, 
approves of probabilism,—of doing an act good in itself though 
capable of causing the death of innocent persons ; holds the stealing of 
small sums from the rich not to be a mortal sin, and tolerates the tak- 
ing of another’s property in extreme necessity, if it be compensation 
for what cannot be recovered otherwise. Father Humbert teaches 
that restitution is not obligatory if involving poverty or loss of reputa- 
tion. A young Bonapartist deputy, M. Le Provost de Launay, hav- 
ing exclaimed that such a book must be the work of a lunatic, M. Bert 
quietly reminded him that the book had been approved by no less 
than four bishops ; whereupon another Bonapartist, M. Laroche-Jou- 
bert, suggested that they had approved without reading it. 

M. Bert next commented on the directions given for religious, or 
rather sensuous, meditations, in a book used in the girls’ school of the 
Sacred Heart. This was too much for M. du Bodan, a Legitimist, who 
evidently knew something of that impure work ; for he exclaimed that 
reading out of that work was out of the question when there were 
ladies and girls in the gallery. M.du Bodan was quite right, as the 
directions mentioned by M. Bert concerned meditations on Christ’s 
existence in his mother’s womb, and on circumcision, the directions in 
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both cases being to apply the five senses to those meditations. M. 
Bert fully admitted the force of M. du Bodan’s objection, but begged 
the Chamber to remark how strange and anomalous it was for a debat- 
er to be unable to read before an assembly of men and an auditory of 
adults what was intended for the studies of young girls. Objection be- 
ing taken to the book being anonymous, M. Bert cited the date of its 
publication (1867), and the name of its Catholic publisher, and stated 
that it was used in all the nuns’ schools. He further apologized for 
entering into these nauseous details, on the ground that the religious 
orders claimed to be the guardians of morality, and then passed on to 
the history of the Order of Jesuits, which he compared to the Mus- 
sulman order of Khouans, who are to Islamism and Mohammedan 
governments what the Jesuits are to Christianity and Christian gov- 
ernments. 

The fact, alluded to by M. Bert, that Loyola had happened to learn, 
through a long conversation he had with a Moor in the mountains of 
Aragon, the existence and statutes of the Mussulman order of the 
Khouans, is as interesting as it is curious; and no less curious is the 
fact that the Khouans’ motto is this: “ Thou shalt be in the hand of 
thy chief like the corpse in the hand of the washer of the dead,” — of 
which the Latin perinde ac cadaver is a very short and terse translation, 
but lacking, withal, the very striking image of the washer of the dead. 

Vainly did MM. de la Bassetiére, Keller, and Cassagnac /ére, for 
two or three days eonsecutively, endeavor to disprove M. Paul Bert’s 
quotations, and refute his speech. “Prove my texts garbled,” ex- 
claimed M. Bert, “and you may then say I am a slanderer ; but till 
then I hurl back the epithet on those who have used it.” None could 
prove his texts had been garbled. The sint ut sunt aut non sint of the 
Jesuits is as sound to-day as it was yesterday, and will be to-morrow ; 
and nothing could be more useful and opportune than M. Bert's dem- 
onstration to a generation who, if they ever read Pascal's Lettres Pro- 
vinciales, had forgotten them. M. Bert, however, proved rather more 
than was wanted for the defence of Article 7, for he proved that the 
pernicious teachings which he had denounced are not confined to the 
unrecognized orders. The whole Church is imbued with them, and no 
difference, in this respect, is to be made between the regular and the 
secular clergy. Why then should not Article 7 apply, not only to the 
Jesuits, but to all the authorized religious bodies as well? This was 
what M. Madier de Montjan proposed, and it cannot be denied that 
the speech which he délivered ‘on this occasion’was rather revolution- 
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ary, but marked by close logic and matchless eloquence. Well might 
M. Ferry taunt him with exhibiting the oratorical airs and absolute 
tendencies of 1792. Madier de Montjan is the very picture —a living, 
a noble picture — of the men of that time. And Madier, with great 
force, reminded M. Ferry and the Chamber that the men of 1792 at 
any rate had a policy, and knew their own minds, while by M. Ferry’s 
own confession his bill would perhaps not prove sufficient. That law, 
should it pass the Senate, will never be any thing else than a first 
step; and should it not pass the Senate, which is now quite likely, 
will simply be adead letter. So the Jesuits need not feel-very un- 
easy ; and I am convinced, though they make a great stir about it, that 
they are not uneasy at all, unless their concern arises from the impos- 
sibility of killing the republican hydra. A king has only one head, 
and it is relatively easy to have done with him by a single and deci- 
sive stroke, as they actually threaten to do in Belgium ; but the Re- 
public has millions of heads, and killing in this case is of no use. 
Recourse then is to be had to some other means, the most effective of 
which, though a slow one, is to take possession of all children and bring 
them up to be like the corpse in the hands of the washer of the dead. 
No matter whether it be slow or not. The Jesuits can wait. They 
have the patience of all those whose views are so to speak eternal, and 
whose firm, long-standing, immovable resolves are to the ever-chang- 
ing designs of most men what a rock is to the foaming waves which 
incessantly break upon it. The question of publie instruction is not 
one of liberty; it is one of power, of rule, of sovereignty. Which 
power shall be the ruling one, the Church or the State? Ah! would 
that such a thing as a free field and no favor were possible! But it 
is out of the question. Not even the Lamys, Ribots, Léon Renoults, 
and other Left-Centre men, who boasted of upholding this thesis, be- 
lieve in it. Louis Blanc and some of his friends of the extreme Left 
would gladly have supported it ; but they knew it was impossible, and 
were compelled to admit that society must defend itself against the 
surreptitious attacks of that formidable enemy of liberty and civiliza- 
tion, the Jesuit body. 

M. Louis Blanc, at the last moment, read a declaration to the effect 
that “he, and the friends in whose name he spoke, had full confi- 
dence in the power of reason, and would deny to no one, not even 
their most ardent adversaries, that freedom which they claimed for 
themselves. But a struggle to be fair must be fought with weapons 
of equal strength, and liberty without*equality is the-mere-hypecrisy 
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of oppression. When then the Church has been compelled to give 
up the privileges it enjoys; when the clergy are no longer paid by 
taxes levied on those who do not share in their beliefs and do not avail 
themselves of their services; when the recruiting of the clergy is 
no longer unduly favored by the exemption from military service, 
and other exemptions ; when the law makes no distinction between an 
outrage against freethought and one against what is styled religious 
morals ; when all men can freely meet, and workmen can enjoy for the 
common discussion of their interests the same facilities which the 
Jesuits of either the long or the short robe ' enjoy for cursing democracy 
and calumniating the new spirit ; when the clergy can no longer wage 
a religious war against the State with the money of the State, and when 
public supplies are no longer voted for maintaining the doctrines of 
the Sacred Heart, —in one word, when the Church is disestablished 
and severed from the State, then, but then only, we shall say, ‘ Lib- 
erty to all,’ quite confident that reason will in the end have reason. 
We therefore would have voted for our friend Madier’s amendment 
if that amendment had contained the reservation we now make, for 
we are of opinion that the Church is not welcome to invoke liberty 
when it really demands monopoly We do not consider M. Ferry’s 
bill an adequate bill, and we think it the more insufficient as it aims 
only at withdrawing the right of teaching from religious orders that 
have no legal right of existence. But we shall vote for the bill, because 
it is the starting-point of a conflict which it would be deplorable to 
see turned to the advantage of the syllabus.” 

Such was Louis Blanc’s declaration, and it struck the right key. 
Stopping short of church disestablishment, and thereafter of liberty to 
all, is mere beating about the bush. Events will hasten in order to show 
that there is no other way to solve that vexed and long-pending ques- 
tion. There would be little occasion to be surprised should this be 
the chief plank in the platform upon which the elections of 1881 shall 
be tried. Of all-the questions that divide the minds of the French, 
this, I think, is the one which divides them most. And, as the Lon- 
don “Times” said some time ago: “ No form of rule can make the 
French a united people until they have settled the moral controver- 
sies which underlie the distinctions between Orleanist and Legitimist, 
Imperialist and Republican. All these parties fight for something 
more than is seen on the surface of their demands. They fight for 
religious beliefs,— for the supremacy of Catholicism or Rationalism ; 


' The Jesuits de robe courte are civilians, men of the world. 
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they fight for the rule of an intellectual or hereditary aristocracy ; they 
fight for or against the social ideas which would be made triumphant 
by a fully organized democracy. Such objects are worth fighting for, 
because they go down to the roots of the national life.” Yes, such 
objects are worth fighting for, and the battle must be fought out, for 
there is to be neither liberty nor order in France so long as these con- 
troversies are unsettled. To close the era of revolutions is the aim of 
all our statesmen ; but, instead of proposing real settlements, they 
only try to postpone the day of reckoning, and meanwhile bestride 
the most fearful hobby-horses that were ever seen in the world. M. 
Thiers had his hobby-horse, 4a République sans républicains. Marshal 
MacMahon had his hobby-horse, an aristocratic and clerical Republic. 
Gambetta, Grévy, Jules Simon, every one has his favorite Republic, 
of which the first condition of existence is that he himself shall be the 
head of it. Oh for the day when universal suffrage shall know its own 
mind, and act on the conviction that the Republic should be republi- 
can, — that is, should be the Republic of all, and not the hobby-horse 
of either MacMahon or Grévy, Gambetta or Jules Simon! Even the 
Duc de Broglie would be a Republican if he were to be allowed to have 
a Republic of his own making. There is no virtue, no patriotism, in 
this, but only personal ambition and the adoration of one’s self. 
There is the rub, there lies the difficulty. Every thing in the modern 
world tends to the development of self, of personality, of autonomy. 
But this rage for equality, for self-development, requires something to 
counterbalance it, to harmonize the interests and passions of all. 
Where is this something to be found? Can the moral law of frater- 
nity, of kindness to all, become, apart from supernaturalism, a civil re- 
ligion, a bond of love between men? It will be the glory of France to 
have thought that it could. But it remains to be seen whether France 
will be able to carry out her own prophecy, and be the executrix of her 
own New Testament. While the Empire lasted, this achievement of 
' course could but be despaired of. While the Republic lasts, this 
grandest of hopes can still be looked up to. This, indeed, would 
be a refutation of such as pretend that there is nothing new under 


the sun. 
A. TALANDIER 















MR. BLACKMORE’S NOVELS. 


| amare half a century ago Mr. Carlyle prophesied that the “ex- 
ceeding great multitude of novel-writers and such like must, in 
a new generation, gradually do one of two things: either retire into 
nurseries, and work for children, minors, and semi-fatuous persons of 
both sexes; or else, what were far better, sweep their novel fabric 
into the dust-cart, and betake them with such faculty as they have to 
understand and record what is true.” Long before these opinions 
had been thus expressed in emphatic Carlylese, Sheridan had made 
one of his characters declare that the circulating library was an ever- 
green tree of diabolical knowledge. Yet notwithstanding the strong 
condemnation with which the novel has been visited, — condemnation 
in a large degree merited — a new generation has arisen which finds it 
exercising a wider and deeper influence than ever. We must not take 
Mr. Carlyle’s anathemas as representing his final and irreversible opin- 
ion of all novels and novel writers : we not only remember his admira- 
tion for the great wizard Sir Walter Scott in the past, but his approval 
of the work of Kingsley, George Eliot, and others in more recent 
years. Besides, what is Mr. Carlyle himself but a writer of magnifi- 
cent romances? He well expressed the general sentiment in the 
matter of fiction, when he remarked in his essay upon Diderot, that, 
just as it will come to be more and more understood that poetry is 
nothing more than higher knowledge, so the only genuine romance 
for grown persons is reality. 

We may assume, then, that it is one of the highest effects of the 
novelist’s art to secure the illusion of reality. The real man is the 
heroic man, wherever and under whatever circumstances he may be 
placed. Now that novelist who has the rare gift and power of grasp- 
ing real humanity, and making it appear real-to others, is undoubtedly 
the highest of his craft. Indeed, if a writer have no power in this 
direction, it were well for him to reflect whether the making of 
clay images and wooden puppets —in whom are not the blood and 
breath of life—is sufficiently honorable work in an earnest age like 
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the present, which has need from every individual of the best and 
fullest service hecan render. But if a writer have uncontested power 
in the delineation of human nature, through the method which charms 
us so much in Fielding and his successors, then is his calling entitled 
to a regard second only to that which we pay to the great dramatist. 
Though Shakspeare ranks above all novelists, the greatest novelist 
must yet come before all dramatists of the merely second rank. Nay, 
it is possible for the novelist to achieve an almost equal semblance of 
reality with the dramatist. Was not this the case with Richardson, 
when so deep was the hold which he acquired over the public mind 
that letters poured in upon him during the progress of “Clarissa,” 
imploring him to save his heroine from the web of misery which he 
was slowly weaving round her? This same end Fielding attained 
in “Tom Jones ;” Thackeray in “Esmond” and “ The Newcomes ;” 
Dickens in “ David Copperfield ;” and George Eliot in “Adam Bede.” 

How does the writer with whose works we propose to deal meet this 
chief and most essential requirement of the novelist? The charge has 
been brought against him that though his men and women are fresh and 
vigorous, they are not very real; but it is impossible fairly to sustain 
such an objection. Can any one contemplate Mr. Blackmore’s char- 
acters, and not perceive at a glance that they have been photographed, 
as it were, upon the retina of a plastic imagination? Is it possible 
for heroines to be more real_than Lorna Doone, Amy Rosedew, or 
Erema Castlewood? or heroes to have more of the semblance of flesh 
and blood than John Ridd, Cradock Nowell, David Llewellyn, or even 
Cripps the Carrier? His objectors would seem to require town man- 
ners and peculiarities grafted upon local and provincial characters ; 
but Mr. Blackmore has too clear a perception of his art to make his 
dramatis persone other than what they are. Take, for example, 
John Rosedew, the clergyman, who bears all the weight of his Oxford 
learning lightly like a flower: there is none of the superciliousness 
or fastidiousness of the town about him; he is lovable, simple, un- 
sophisticated, — better known and beloved by those who perceive only 
his humanity and know nothing of his learning than by those who 
frequent the best circles, or by those who are competent to argue 
with him some abstruse passage in Lucretius or the Greek poets. 
So, too, in John Ridd we see preserved strictly to the letter — even 
under the most trying circumstances in the metropolis — the honest, 
homely yeoman of the West of England. In Lorna Doone is to be 
witnessed a beautiful, natural refinement, which clings about her 
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like the bloom upon the peach, and exhales from her like the odor of 
flowers. But any one can see that this refinement is natural ; and we 
instinctively feel both with regard to this and other female creations 
of Mr. Blackmore, that any seeming idealization of character is really 
only the subtile grasping of the true identity. 

It is easy to perceive, nevertheless, why Mr. Blackmore's characters 
are said to be somewhat unreal. It is because of the overwhelming 
presence of the personality of the author in the connecting matter of 
his narrative. Put this out of sight, and the naturalness and vraz- 
semblance of his creations. themselves are at once apparent. But 
many critics have failed to do this, and have consequently lost the 
perception of the real human character of his men and women. 
Mr. Blackmore is undoubtedly a mannerist: he cannot shut himself 
out of his romances. He is probably as easily to be recognized as 
is any other living author in his or her own special work. Deprived 
.of his name upon the title-page of most of his stories, it would yet be 
easy for us to supply the deficiency. We should do it intuitively, for 
no writer has more distinct moods of thought, or more pronounced 
forms of expression. Yet would not every sentence of what we have 
just written apply equally well to Thackeray or Dickens, — certainly 
to the latter? Dickens is the greatest of all mannerists in fiction,—a 
child might almost discover him in any disguise ; yet who would say 
that he could not depict most truthfully the humorous or grotesque 
aspects of human nature? A Daniel Peggotty, a Mr. Dombey, a 
Captain Cuttle, a Mrs. Gamp,-a hundred varying types of mankind 
are not only possible, but seem to every reader exact and startling 
realities. It may be said that Dickens’s characters are caricatures ;. 
if it be so, it is only because the original characters from whom they 
.are drawn are themselves, as it were, caricatures of humanity. They 
are true to nature, —such nature as it is;. yet the books in which they 
appear are saturated with the personality of the author. So we must 
not push the complaint of Mr. Blackmore’s mannerism so far as to 
deny his strong and obvious faculty of representing types of human 
character with accuracy and fidelity. 

Mr. Blackmore’s imagination is lucid and energetic. Some proofs 
of this will appear in the few passages which we shall hereafter cite 
from his works. Though we may frequently find a love of Nature 
without an active and vigorous imagination, yet wherever we dis- 
cover the latter we never find it divorced from the former. The two 
equally developed go largely towards constituting the poet. So in 
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our author there is clear evidence of the poetic faculty, not always 
restrained within the inharmonious elements of prose. Sometimes, 
indeed, as in all impassioned writers of prose, — writers like Burke, 
for example, who have the poetic cast of mind without poetic cul- 
ture, — we find that Mr. Blackmore becomes as truly the poet in his 
descriptions as do any of our professed writers of verse. There is 
in his mind also a curious disorder in orderliness, which is the charac. 
teristic of many of our poets. No one will deny him the presence of 
imagination. His trees and flowers are English trees and flowers ; 
his bucolic Devonshire and Somersetshire worthies would be im- 
possible elsewhere; his transcripts from the scenery of the New 
Forest would do for no other forest ; and it is impossible mentally 
to detach the actions and speeches of his characters from the charac- 
ters themselves, or to imagine for a moment the transplanting of 
these characters to other scenes. The sense of local color is in this 
writer unusually strong and keen; and when we add to this his un- 
doubted power of reproducing indigenous character, what is this but 
admitting that he is entitled to one of the highest distinctions of the 
novelist ? ; 

Leaving generalizations for the present, however, let us now glance 
at the novels themselves. In one sense it was unfortunate for Mr. 
Blackmore that “Clara Vaughan” should have been his first pub- 
lished work. The critics were right enough in claiming it as a “ sen- 
sational novel,” — having regard to the nature of its incidents, — but 
strangely mole-eyed in ascribing it to a popular female author, the 
mother of current, sensational fiction. Not one of that numerous 
class whose spasmodic and inartistic productions have severely taxed 
the long-suffering of the reading world ever exhibited the psycho- 
logical faculty in such degree as it is to be found in “ Clara Vaughan,” 
to say nothing of its almost Titanic power of passion. There are few 
things which haunt the imagination more than the weird opening 
of this novel; while such chapters as that entitled “A Long Spring 
Drought” are almost beyond any of our living writers of fiction, 
except that one who, by common consent, is crowned queen of the 
craft. Still, however powerfully passion may be delineated, and how- 
ever truthfully a writer may transfer to his pages the appearances of 
Nature, these things of themselves do not constitute an artistic novel. 
It is questionable whether Mr. Blackmore’s plan in the construction 
of “Clara Vaughan” was compatible with the production of a true 
work of art. He has devoted himself to one episode,—that of the 
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murdér of Henry Vaughan, and to the consequent life-work of his 
daughter, the unravelling of the mystery of his death. Conscious 
that these things by no means rounded the whole life of his heroine, 
Mr. Blackmore has endeavored to lighten his pages by pleasantry — 
clever and amusing pleasantry if you will—which shall act as an 
equalizing force against the weight of sorrow and bloodshed with 
which the work is surcharged. But a true work of art always leaves 
a satisfied feeling behind it; and this is not the case with the novel 
we are now discussing.- While admiring its many excellences, and 
doing full justice to its powerful and vigorous writing, the reader 
remembers only that it is a curiously woven web of dark and terrible 
thoughts. There were touches, notwithstanding, in this story which 
indicated Mr. Blackmore’s extraordinary and minute powers of ob- 
servation. Nothing escapes him; he is equally at home in describing 
the fearful storms which sometimes sweep across the New Forest 
and the gmallest objects in the cottages whence he unearths his 
bucolic characters. As he sits by the hospitable hearth of Farmer 
Huxtable, he notes the horrible print of “ Death and the Lady” hung 
above the chimney-piece, and sundry daubs of our Lord and his 
Apostles, and a woman of Samaria with a French parasol, and Eli 
falling from a turnpike gate over the Great Western steamer. A 
grotesque pleasantry — which sometimes seems out of character with 
the serious business of the narrative—is now and then thrown in to 
lighten the burden of woe. Leopardo della Croce is a villain, who 
in some lands would have come out merely as the hero of a Trans- 
pontine melodrama ; but here he is as cruel and formidable — though 
not of the same type—as Heathcliff in Emily Bronté’s “ Wuthering 
Heights.” The misery and misfortunes of Edgar Vaughan are also 
traced with a skilful hand. Altogether, the distinct impression left 
by this book is that it is one of unusual power and promise; but if 
its author had preceded it by any of his succeeding stories, he would 
have found it much easier to obtain that hearing to which his un- 
common gifts clearly entitled him. 

Among the charges levelled against Mr. Blackmore on the publi- 
cation of his second novel, “Cradock Nowell,” was that of pedantry. 
Now the average reader does not much object when his author poses 
before him as an unusually clever man, provided the narrative be 
entertaining; but to the critic this is simply infamous,—in short, 
it may be described as the unpardonable sin of literature. We are 
bound to confess that Mr. Blackmore laid himself open to the charge 
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of pedantry on the first publication of his work, and that he has not 
altogether removed the blot in the revised edition of the novel. Tomake 
our meaning clear, we will quote two or three sentiments and reflections 
from the good parson John Rosedew, who had written a treatise upon 
Pelethronian Lapiths, knew all about the Olympics and Pythics, and 
to whom Xenophon gave a text-book: “Corzbus, have no fear, my 
horse, you shall not be over-worked. Or if Epirus or Mycenz be thy 
home and birthplace — incertus ibidem sudor — thrice I have wiped 
it off, and no oaten particles in it ; writ avena, so I suppose oats must 
dry the skin. Ad terramque fluit devexo pondere cervix, —a line not 
to be rendered in English, even by my Cradock. How fine that whole 
description, but made up from alien sources! Oh, how Lucretius 
would havedone it! Most sad that he was not a Christian.” — “ That 
is an interesting question, and reminds me of the state of appeyia, as 
described in the life of Pyrrho by Diogenes Laertius, — whose errors, 
if I may venture to say it, have been made too much of by the great 
Isaac Casaubon, then scarcely mature of judgment.” And again, 
when Rosedew hands Cradock Nowell a sum of money to help him 
on his way after he has left the paternal roof: “Now for your viati- 
cum ; see how you have relieved me! While you lived beneath Hy- 
mettian beams in the goods of Tyre and Cyprus, I, even I your 
godfather, knew not what to give you. The thought has been vexing 
me for months, and now what a simple solution! You shall have it 
in the original dross, to pay the toll on the Appian road, at least the 
South-western railway. Figs to Athens, I thought it would be, or 
even as eels to Copafs; and now serves iturum Casarem. 1 believe 
it is at the twenty-first page of my manuscript, such as it is, upon the 
Sabellian elements.” Mr. Rosedew’s conversation is of this type all 
through the work, and if such language be natural with him we take 
leave to doubt whether even the great Casaubon himself made one 
tithe of that display of learning which distinguished his successor. 
Pedantry we take to be an unnecessary and ostentatious display of 
learning on the part of an author. Mr. Blackmore must plead guilty 
to this literary sin in “Cradock Nowell” (his other works being 
comparatively free) ; for one of the great objects of a story-teller has 
undoubtedly been missed, when the erudition of the writer causes 
frequent breaches in the continuous understanding of his narrative 
on the part of the great majority of readers. That this is so with 
regard to the nove! now under notice is beyond question. It is no 
hazardous statement, to affirm that not one person in a thousand 
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could follow in their full bearing and significance the numberless 
classical references and allusions by Mr. Blackmore ; and for a conse- 
quent derangement of enjoyment and continuity the writer must be 
held responsible. 

Having said thus much, let us now protest against the other 
charges advanced against this story; namely, obscurity, want of 
proportion, crudeness, and imperfect development. In many respects 
it is the best work Mr. Blackmore has written. He has certainly 
never worked out a plot more satisfactorily, and the charges of ob- 
scurity and want of proportion seem to be especially unjust. The 
author, on the contrary, is unusually clear in his aims, and exhibits 
unusual perspicacity and skill in attaining the full expression and 
revelation of those aims. When we turn from these to other points 
of view, our praise must be still more unmeasured. Cradock Nowell 
is one of the best and finest heroes, and Amy Rosedew one of the 
most tender, patient, and beautiful heroines of modern fiction. Not 
even in “ Lorna Doone” has Mr. Blackmore surpassed the distinctness 
with which these characters are drawn. Moreover, as regards de- 
scriptions of scenery and the presence of the poetic element, “ Cra- 
dock Nowell” may vie with even the very ripest works of its author. 
Where shall we look for a truer or more delicate picture of trees in 
autumn than the following ?— 


“The trees had begun to stand tier upon tier, in amphitheatrical fashion, and 
to sympathize more with the sunset; while the sun every evening was kissing his 
hands, and pretending to think them younger. Some outspoken trees leaned for- 
ward well in front of the forest-galleries, with amber sleeves and loops of gold 
and braids of mellow abandonment, like liberal Brazilian ladies, bowing from the 
balconies. Others drew away behind them, with their mantles folded, leaning back 
into unprobed depths of semi-transparent darkness, as the forest of the sky amasses 
when the moon is rising. Some had cast off their children in parachutes, swirling 
as the linden berries do in September; some were holding their treasures grimly, 
and would do even when they were naked. . . . Near them stood a young spruce 
fir, not more than five feet high; it had thrown up a straight and tapering spire, 
scaled with tender green. Below were tassels, tufts, and pointlets, all in triple 
order, pluming over one another in a pile of beauty. The tips of all were touched 
with softer and more glaucous tone. But all this gentle tint and form was only as 
a framework now, a loom to bear the web of heaven. For there had been a white 
mist that morning, — autumn's breath made visible ; and the tree with its nest of 
spiders’ webs had caught the lucid moisture. Now, as the early sunlight opened 
through the layered vapors, that little spruce came boldly forth a dark bay of the 
forest, and met all the spears of the Orient. Looped and traced with threads of 
gauze, the lacework of a fairy’s thought, scarcely daring to breathe upon its veil of 
tremulous chastity, it kept the wings of light on the hover, afraid to weigh down 
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the whiteness. A maiden with the love-dream nestling under the bridal faldetta, 
a child of genius breathing softly at his own fair visions, even an infant’s angel 
whispering to the weeping mother, — what image of humanity can be so bright and 
exquisite as a common tree’s apparel ?” 

Surely, these conceits are both tender and poetical! And take 
again this description of Nowelhurst Hall :— 

“ Nowelhurst Hall stands well away from the weeping of trees, like virtue shy 
of sentiment; and therefore has all the wealth of foliage shed just where it pleases 
around it. From a rising ground the house has sweet view of all the forest changes, 
and has seen three hundred springs wake in glory, and three hundred autumns 
waning. Spreading away from it, wider, wider, slopes * the Chase,’ as they call it, 
with great trees stretching paternal arms in the vain attempt to hold it. For two 
months of the twelve, when the heather is in blossom, all that Chase is a glowing 
reach of amaranth and purple. Then it fades away to pale orange, dim olive, and 
a rusty brown when Christmas shudders over it; and so throughout young green 
and russet, till the July tint comes back again. Oftentimes in the fresh spring 
morning the blackcock —‘heathpoults,’ as they call them —lift their necks in 
the livening heather, swell their ruffing breasts, and crow for their rivals to come 
and spar with them. Down the slope the thickening trees assemble into a massive 
wood, tufted here and there with hues of a varying richness; but for the main of 
it, swelling and waving, crisping, fronding, feathering, coying, and darkening here 
and there, until it reaches the silver mirror of the spreading sea. And the seaman, 
looking upward from the war-ship bound for tropic countries, looking back at his 
native land for the last of all times it may be, over brushwood waves, and billows 
of trees, and the long heave of the gorse-land, cries aloud, ‘I shall see no sight 
like that, till I come home again.’” 


From Mr. Blackmore’s grander descriptions of Nature — descrip- 
tions of earth and sea when convulsed by storm and tempest — we 
have not space to quote; but as evidence in this direction, let the 
reader turn to the chapters in “ Cradock Nowell” depicting the rising 
of a storm in the west of England, its gradual progress, and the fury 
of its terrible culmination. It is a piece of description — mingled 
with human elements — never to be forgotten. 

The mystery of the tragedy which is at the root of this novel is 
for some time well preserved; and in Bull Garnet Mr. Blackmore 
has given us a fine representative of that peculiar type of character 
which, beneath the roughest exterior and a gross and apparently 
merely animal nature, conceals those natural affections of humanity 
which “make the whole world kin.” To sum up in few words, the 
story as a whole is not only to be extolled for the individuality of its 
characters and the excellence of its natural descriptions, but also for 
its healthful and invigorating morality. If the author is prolix in his 
narrative, it is with a prolixity that we could wish were a little more 
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common. Mr. Blackmore is not given to moralizing in the usual 
commonplace manner, but there are a few sentences at the be- 
ginning of “Cradock Nowell” which seem to furnish the key to 
the whole story. “All men,” he observes, “are born for trial, to 
work, to bear, to purify ; but some there are whom God has marked 
for sorrow from their cradle. And strange as it appears to us, whose 
image is inverted, almost always these are they who seem to lack no 
probation. The gentle and the large of heart, the meek and unpre- 
tending, yet gifted with a rank of mind that needs no self-assertion, 
trebly vexed in this wayfaring, may they not be blest tenfold in the 
everlasting equipoise ?” 

Public opinion may make mistakes in politics, and in many other 
matters affecting the common weal, but in questions of literature it 
frequently exhibits singular penetration. In these subjects its ver- 
dicts often traverse those of authors themselves, to the ungovernable 
anger of the latter, who forthwith write down the age as a generation 
of dullards, in whom the functions of reason have abdicated. From 
Milton downward (and who shall say how long anterior?) men of letters 
have been guilty of these mistakes. The greatest popular success of 
Mr. Blackmore has been achieved by “ Lorna Doone.” It is not, we 
believe, his own favorite, but there are many reasons why the multi- 
tude was right in its judgment. Chief of these reasons, however, are 
two: first, the form in which the romance is written; and secondly, 
the extreme naturalness of the love passages and other incidents in 
the career of the principal characters. By throwing his narrative 
into the first person, and making his mouthpiece the West-country 
yeoman, John Ridd, the author has invested his work with a dramatic 
force which must otherwise scarcely have appeared, or at least been 
greatly subdued in its effect. We are almost inclined to wonder that 
this form of fiction has not acquired greater favor in the eyes of story- 
tellers, save that it requires a strong and vigorous genius to make it 
truly effective. This admirable tale of Exmoor, while not professedly 
a purely historical narrative, is thoroughly permeated with the spirit 
and manners of the period in which it is cast. The grim and cruel 
band of outlaws, the Doones of Bagworthy Forest ; the dashing high- 
wayman, Tom Faggus, with a touch of chivalry in him that belongs 
to the best of his adventurous race ; the beauty, the pathetic story, 
and the romantic origin of Lorna ; and the sterling manliness and 
honesty of the stalwart John Ridd himself, — all doubtless had their 
counterparts in an age less fortunate in many respects than our own, 
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but one also less conventional, less hypocritical, and more accustomed 
to saying and doing precisely those ‘things which it meant, without 
reservation and circumlocution. In seeking his inspiration also in a 
bygone age, Mr. Blackmore has been careful with his accessories, and 
has scrupulously guarded himself against historical anachronisms. 
That visitor to the West of England, who remarked that “Lorna 
Doone to a Devonshire man is as good as clotted cream almost,” at 
once paid the highest compliment to the novel, and hit upon the 
reason for its popularity. It is as natural to Devonshire, in the in- 
tellectual sense, as clotted cream in the physical. And while we can 
understand that it is a universal favorite in the country whence its 
chief features are drawn, its broad, liberal, loving human spirit is 
sufficient justification for its popularity in other quarters. The whole 
of the dramatis persone in this book are carefully and naturally 
worked out, —from Reuben Huckaback, who, having been robbed by 
the Doones, is asked to state the preliminaries, and replies, “ Prelimi- 
naries be damned, sir! what preliminaries were there when I was 
robbed, I should like to know?” —down to the unobtrusive Lizzie 
Ridd, the younger sister of the manly hero of the novel. Some 
critics have found dull passages in the book: we have found none ; 
and the mind must indeed be jaded and unhinged which could judge 
it heavy and wearisome. It is a graphic and touching autobiography, 
in which Mr. Blackmore, having dropped his own personality, has 
dropped also all traces of that learning which weighted its predecessor, 
—a necessary corollary to the plain and unlettered lives of his char- 
acters. It is noticeable how this writer, when face to face with his 
most tragic moments, never loses command of himself, but proceeds 
with the same simplicity and absence of hysterical feeling as usual. 
He leaves the incidents themselves to sustain their own burden, and 
his style is from its very calmness effective and impressive. The 
scene at the marriage of John Ridd and Lorna is but one of many 
which could be cited in proof of this :— 

* Lorna’s dress was of pure white, clouded with faint lavender (for the sake of 
the old Earl Brandir), and as simple as need be, except for perfect loveliness. 1 
was afraid to look at her, as I said before, except when each of us said, ‘I will!’ 
and then each dwelled upon the other. 4 

“It is impossible for any who have not loved as I have to conceive my joy and 
pride, when after ring and all was done, and the parson had blessed us, Lorna 
turned to look at me with her glances of subtle fun subdued by this great act. 


“ Her eyes, which none on earth may ever equal or compare with, told me such 
a depth of comfort, yet awaiting further commune, that I was almost amazed, thor- 
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oughly as I.knew them. Darling eyes, the sweetest eyes, the loveliest, the most 
loving eyes — the sound of a shot rang through the church, and those eyes were 


filled with death ! 
“ Lorna fell across my knees when I was going to kiss her, as the bridegroom 


is allowed to do, and encouraged, if he needs it; a flood of blood came out upon 
the yellow wood of the altar steps; and at my feet lay Lorna, trying to tell me 
some last message out of her faithful eyes. I lifted her up, and petted her, and 
coaxed her, but it was no good; the only sign of life remaining was a spirt of 


bright red blood. 
“Some men know what things befall them in the supreme time of their life, — 


far above the time of death, — but to me comes back as a hazy dream, without any 
knowledge of it, what I did, or felt, or thought, with my wife’s arms flagging, 
flagging round my neck, as I raised her up and softly put them there. She sighed 
a long sigh on my breast for her last farewell to life, —and then she grew so cold, 
and cold, that I asked the time of year. 

“It was now Whit-Tuesday, and the lilacs all in blossom; and why I thought 
of the time of year, with the young death in my arms, God, or his angels, may 
decide, having so strangely given us. Enough that so I did, and looked, — and our 
white lilacs were beautiful. Then I laid my wife in my mother’s arms, and, begging 
that none would make a noise, went forth for my revenge. Of course I knew who 
had done it. Unarmed, and wondering at my strange attire (with a bridal vest, 
wrought by our Annie, and red with the blood of the bride), I went forth just to 
find out this, — whether in this world there be, or be not, a God of justice.” 


The meeting between Ridd and his life-long enemy Carver Doone 
is also gloomily picturesque. The hero’s bride is not dead, as he 
feared ; but Ridd’s cup of bitter woe and anguish has long been full, 
and now unwittingly he takes his revenge. But we must pass from 
a work over which we would gladly linger, enjoying its quaint hu- 
mor, its joyous life, and its record of noble human sacrifice and en- 
durance. 

“ The Maid of Sker,” as a successor to “ Lorna Doone,” suffers some- 
what by comparison, for though the former is not without high and 
sterling merit, it must yield the palm as a narrative to its predecessor. 
The reader finds it difficult to enter into the spirit of the work in the 
outset, though his venturesomeness is more than rewarded in the end ; 
whereas in the romance of Exmoor, ne/ens volens, his interest is enlisted 
from the first, and sustained to the final chapter. Many persons of 
sound judgment, notwithstanding, regard “ The Maid of Sker” as Mr. 
Blackmore’s finest work. "Unquestionably, we become attached to 
the little waif from the sea, whom the honest and weather-beaten tar 
David Llewellyn rescues and brings up; but the story somehow 
fails generally in grip. It seems almost incredible that Parson Chonne 
should ever have had a prototype in the flesh, or that the nest of 
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savages who ran about naked upon his estate ever had “a local habi- 
tation and a name.” The author, however, might reply with some 
force that the condition of civilization in some parts of the south and 
west of England, a century and a half ago, was incredibly low. The 
grim humor of the scenes at the coroner’s inquest also seems some- 
what strained, while there are many incidents in the course of the 
work which will be regarded as passing beyond the bounds of prob- 
ability. But there are also some beautiful touches in the story, — 
moral lights by the way,—as when Sir Philip Bampfylde, having 
recovered his granddaughter, whom he had long thought dead, rushes 
from the room, unable to control his emotion. On his return, records 
Llewe.lyn, “he had quite forgotten to dust the knees of some fine 
kerseymeres, and the shins of black silk stockings.” As to the phi- 
losophy of the book, it seems to be embodied chiefly in these reflec- 
tions by the old seaman: “Since my rise in the world began, I have 
found out one satisfactory thing, — that a man gets on by merit. How 
long did I despair of this, and smoke pipes, and think over it ; seeing 
many of my friends advancing by what I call roguery! And but for 
the war (which proves the hearts and reins of men, as my ancestor 
says), I might still have been high and dry, too honest for the fish- 
trade. However, true merit will tell in the end, if a man contrives to 
live long enough.” All which, though open to grave suspicion in the 
mouth of Llewellyn, contains the germs of truth. Yet it is not 
every villain who meets his Nemesis in the shape of an attack of 
hydrophobia (or, indeed, in any other form), like Parson Chonne ; 
_ neither is it every delightful heroine like Isabel Carey, or the maid of 
Sker herself, who finds the ways of this world work together ultimately 
for her good. Still, men like to think that this is the case ; and it is 
agreeable to their ideas of strict justice when the novelist brings about 
such a desirable consummation. 

In the pages of “ Alice Lorraine,” Mr. Blackmore seems to make 
us breathe the healthful air of the South Downs. It is impossible 
not to rise refreshed and inspirited from a perusal of this novel. In 
“Lorna Doone” there were possibly more striking passages of natural 
description (though here are to be found Southern landscapes of very 
considerable beauty), and in other novels there are characters of more 
intense individuality ; but “Alice Lorraine” is remarkable for its 
general merit. Given the unquestionable genius which Mr. Blackmore 
possesses, and we should expect it to ripen in this manner; so that 
his work, while it may not impress us for the force of any single at- 
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tribute, yet leaves upon us a very distinct idea of power. One point, 
especially, strikes us in relation to this story, and that is the utter 
lack of straining after effect, either by a spasmodic brilliancy of style 
or sensationalism of plot. The true man of letters and the scholar 
are perceptible in every chapter, and we are never in a state of doubt 
as to the healthy morality he would teach. Of absolute flinging of 
moral lessons at the head of the reader there is indeed very little. 
The whole might well be placed before the hysterical school, who 
having gratified the lower passions of their readers, throw an occa- 
sional sop to the Almighty by patronizing religion. The true end 
of the novelist Mr. Blackmore always keeps in view; namely, that 
of telling the unvarnished history of any character he undertakes to 
depict. 

The plot is very interesting. The Lorraines of Coombe Lorraine 
were a very old family, possessing undoubted records of their abode 
in the land for centuries. There was always (from the time of bar- 
onets) either a Sir Roland, Sir Hilary, or Sir Roger Lorraine. The 
baronet, when the story opens in 1811, was Sir Roland. He had an 
only son, Hilary, and an only daughter, Alice. Hilary goes up to the 
Inner Temple to read with Glanvil Malahide, K.C. For his fellow- 
pupil he has one Gregory Lovejoy, son of a graver who made a for- 
tune out of his land in the valley of the Upper Medway, a few miles 
above Maidstone. While on a visit there with Gregory, Hilary falls 
desperately in love with Mabel Lovejoy, a charming girl with a very 
strong heart. Mabel returns his love, but the course of her affection 
becomes very rugged indeed. Sir Roland abruptly silences Hilary, 
when the latter endeavors to win his favor for Mabel, and the bar- 
onet thus concludes his expostulation: “Let the wings of imagina- 
tion spread themselves in a more favorable direction. This interview 
must close on my part with a suggestive (but perhaps self-evident) 
proposition. Hilary, the door is open.” Hilary avails himself of the 
parental suggestion, and goes off to the war in the Peninsula. He 
will not give up Mabel. The young recruit covers himself with glory 
at Ciudad Rodrigo, and other places, and becomes very popular with 
his regiment. He gets desperately wounded, and is nursed by the 
lovely daughters of the Count of Zamora, one of whom comes very 
near destroying his peace. Meanwhile, the shadows are gathering 
round Alice Lorraine, and the time of her own great trial approaches. 
Sir Roland and her grandmother are determined that this noble and 
high-spirited girl shall marry Captain Chapman, the disreputable son 
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of Sir Remnant Chapman, a landowner who has got possession of 
far too many of the Lorraine acres. Alice, after many threats, agrees 
to save the family by the proposed distasteful marriage ; but, on the 
morning of the wedding-day, she casts herself into the Woeburn, a 
stream which has always been a dreaded one with the Lorraines. On 
being drawn from the river, after she has fulfilled the prediction of 
the astrologer, — 
“Only this can save Lorraine ; 
One must plunge to rescue twain,” — 


she remains for several hours apparently lifeless; but the heart at 
length resumes its office, and she recovers. Though Sir Roland 
Lorraine is stricken with illness when he hears of his daughter's 
supposed suicide, a happy event hastens the story to a cheerful end. 
Mabel Lovejoy has an immense fortune left to her, which is gener- 
ously given to the Lorraines by her father and herself. Alice and 
Hilary are thus both saved, — the former to become the bride of Major 
Aylmer, a brave British officer ; the latter to reconcile Sir Roland to 
the marriage with Mabel. A great deal of by-play runs through this 
story. Some of the best-drawn characters are those which are least 
prominent, — notably the Rev. Strivan Hales, a sporting parson of the 
‘old type, and Bonny, a boy who owns a donkey that would make the 
fortune of the shareholders of the Royal Aquarium. The sketching 
of these two bipeds and one quadruped is really inimitable, and serves 
as an excellent outlet for Mr. Blackmore’s peculiar vein of humor. 
Though there are great points of difference between the two writers, 
“Alice Lorraine” reminds us of the best stories by the late Lord 
Lytton. If the story be not great, there is yet about it a very strik- 
ing originality. While its tone is unexceptionable, its incidents are 
by no means commonplace. 

A melodramatic chain of circumstances is one of the prominent 
features of “Cripps the Carrier,” which Mr. Blackmore describes ‘as 
“ a woodland tale.” The author commences with the supposed murder 
of the heroine, Grace Oglander ; but the shrewd observer of the sur- 
prises and developments of fiction will speedily come to the conclusion 
that the tragedy is only a sham one. Mr. Blackmore had worked 
upon an almost similar idea in “The Maid of Sker,” where there isa 
fictitious interment of two supposed children, presumed to be dead. 
We cannot say that we have much opinion of this kind of incident ; 
but in “ Cripps the Carrier” the supposed burial of Grace Oglander 
is the pivot upon which the whole story turns. The work affords 
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room, however, for the author to depict two or three noble characters 
under the stress of anxiety and sorrow, and in every other aspect but 
the one already indicated it is to be warmly commended. The reali- 
zation of Oxfordshire character and scenery is as admirable as that 
of Devonshire traits in “Lorna Doone.” There is also something 
new and original in causing the evolution of the plot to depend upon 
the carrier, who is a capital human study. There is no man thoroughly 
isolated from the rest of his species. ‘ To the ordinary observer there 
would seem no intimate bond between a common village carrier and 
the rest of the world; but the way in which Mr. Blackmore has 
manipulated his narrative once more demonstrates the inter-depend- 
ence of the whole race. The poor cannot be wholly indifferent to the 
rich, nor are the rich wholly independent of the poor. By various 
ways,— ways sometimes so secret and subtile that they are not per- 
ceived, — men act and react upon each other; and the welfare of one 
will sometimes depend upon the thoughts and deeds of another who 
seems completely isolated from his fellow and far removed from his 
actual sphere. The study of the Cripps family in this novel is ex- 
cellent ; there are few things in which the writer has been more 
successful. The Sharp family — husband, wife, and son—are also 
(if we may use the word without suspicion of a verbal quibble) sharply 
drawn. Sharp mére is utterly under the control of Sharp pére. Though 
in reality a double-dyed villain, in her eyes he is an angel of light and 
a very Machiavelli of diplomacy. So, when he asks whether he can 
rely upon his spouse in a very important matter, she answers, with 
unconscious humor and in perfect good faith: “Luke, you may 
rely upon me for any thing short of perjury ; and, if it comes to that, 
I must think first.” The author does not claim much for the novel 
on the ground of its story; but for his transcripts of rural life he 
certainly may demand the warmest tribute from his readers. The 
sayings of Master Cripps are almost as fresh and pungent as those 
of Mrs. Poyser in “Adam Bede.” For example, in a conversation 
with Squire Oglander’s servant, Cripps remarks: “I don’t hold 
much with that there eddication. A’ may suit some people, but not 
many. They puts it on ’em all alike, wi’out trial of constitution. 
Some goes better for it, but most volk worse.” In a colloquy with 
his mother, saith the latter to Cripps, “ When the law getteth hold 
of a thing, there be only two places for to find it in.” “Two ‘places, 
‘mother? what two places?” “Why, the right-hand or the left-hand 
pocket of a lawyer’s breeches!” “Young folk,” remarks Cripps to 
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his young lover, Russel Overshute, when the latter is mourning the 
supposed loss of Grace, “ when they encounters trouble, is like a young 
horse a-coming to the foot of a hill for the first time wi’ a heavy load. 
He feeleth the collar beginning to press, and he tosseth his head, and 
that maketh un worse. He beginneth to get into fret and fume, and 
he shaketh his legs with anger, and he turneth his head, and foameth 
a bit, and champeth, to ax the maning o’ it. And then you can judge 
what the stuff of him is. If he be bad stuff, he throweth him back, 
and tilteth up his loins, and spraddleth. But if he hath good stuff, 
he throweth out his chest, and putteth the fire in his eyes, and closeth 
his nostrils, and gathereth his legs, and straineth his muscles like a 
bowstring. But, be he as good as a wool, he longeth to see over the 
top of that there hill, afore he be half-way up it.” There is a good 
deal of the homely wit and wisdom in Cripps that we see in most of 
Shakspeare’s fools. 

In “ Erema; or, my Father’s Sin,” — the latest, and, we would ven- 
ture to add, the greatest of the works of this author, — Mr. Blackmore 
has struck a new vein, but one which proves quite as rich in genuine 
gold as that which produced “Lorna Doone.”. It is not a little sin- 
gular that both the first novel and the last by Mr. Blackmore are 
concerned with a terrible mystery; but in “Erema” we behold the 
practised artist at work. As this novel is especially engrossing from 
its depth of human interest, and probably represents the high-water 
mark of Mr. Blackmore’s genius, we propose to devote somewhat 
more attention to it than we have been able to give to those stories 
which preceded it. Taking for his motto the words, “ The sins of the 
fathers upon the children, unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me,” the author constructs a narrative of singular skill 
and enthralling interest. Erema Castlewood is the daughter of the 
Hon. George Castlewood, otherwise Lord Castlewood, who had been 
wrongfully accused in England of the murder of his own father. 
Escaping from custody, he had wandered over the world, and when 
the story opens we perceive him, with his only child, travelling in the 
western part of America, towards Sacramento. In the wilderness, 
having lost the regular path, the father assures his daughter that he 
has parted from the caravan of travellers for her sake ; that they have 
a rough world to meet, and must meet it alone. The mystery of evil 
gathers darkly over Erema’s head. They strain their eyes for a 
glimpse of the house of an old settler—a friend of Mr. Castlewood 
—but in vain. Death faces them, though the girl is ignorant of her 
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danger. The father, dying of thirst, gives his daughter the last drops 
of water which can be obtained,.and prepares to meet the inevitable. 
The sun is setting, never more to rise upon the Hon. George Castle- 
wood. The scene is vividly and powerfully painted; in fact, the 
whole of this opening portion of the novel is a tour de force in de- 
scription. One portion of it we must extract :— 


“ We stood at the gate of the sandy range, which here, like a vast brown patch, 
disfigures the beauty of the Sierra; on either side, in purple distance, sprang sky- 
piercing obelisks and vapor-mantled glaciers, spangled with bright snow, and 
shodden with eternal forest. Before us lay the broad, luxuriant plains of Cali- 
fornia, checkered with more tints than any other piece of earth can show, sleeping 
in alluvial ease, and veined with soft blue waters. And, through a gap in the brown 
coast range, at twenty leagues of distance, a light, so faint as to seem a shadow, 
hovered above the Pacific. 

“But none of all the grandeur touched our hearts except the water-gleam. 
Parched with thirst, I caught my father's arm, and tried to urge him towards the 
blue enchantmert of ecstatic living water. But, to my surprise, he staggered back, 
and his face grew as white as the distant snow. I managed to get him to a sandy 
ledge, with the help of his own endeavors, and there let him rest and try to speak, 
while my frightened heart throbbed over his. 

“** My little child,’ he said at last, as if we were fallen back ten years, ‘ put your 
hand where I can feel it.’ My hand all the while had been in his ; and, to let him 
know where it was, it moved. But cold fear stopped my talking. 

“* My child, I have not been kind to you,’ my father spoke again; ‘ but it has 
not been from want of love. Some day you will see all this, and some day you will 
pardon me.’ 

“He laid one heavy arm around me, and, forgetting thirst and pain, with the 
last intensity of eyesight, watched the sun departing. To me, 1 know not how, 
great awe was everywhere, and sadness. The conical part of the furious sun, which 
like a barb had pierced us, was broadening into a hazy disk, inefficient but henev- 
olent. Underneath him depth of night was waiting to come upward (after letting 
him fall through), and stain his track with redness. Already the arms of darkness 
grew in readiness to receive him; his upper arc was pure and keen, but the lower 
was flaked with atmosphere; a glow of hazy light would follow, and one bright 
glimmer (addressed more to the sky than earth), and after that a broad soft gleam; 
and after that how many a man should never see the sun again ! — and among them 
would be my father ! ” 


It is a graphic scene where Mr. Castlewood dies on the plains to 
_save his child ; and Erema — who has become unconscious through her 
great loss —is rescued by the sturdy colonist, Mr. Solomon Gundry, 
and conveyed to his own home. Mr. Gundry is acquainted with all 
the details of the mystery which overshadowed the deceased man’s 
career. Gundry receives Erema as a daughter, and yet treats her 
with a reverence due to her superior rank. He is a fine character, 
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this old sawyer, thoroughly elaborated from first-to last. He answers 
to the description of Erema, when she says that “the bravest of men 
are those who feel their Maker’s hand most softly, and are not ashamed 
to pay the tribute of their weakness to him.” To the tenderness of 
a child he united the boldness and bravery of a lion. Erema acci- 
dentally listens to a conversation between Gundry and a British visitor, 
in the course of which the latter offers ten thousand dollars reward for 
the following information: “We want clear proof, sworn properly, 
and attested duly, of the death of a villain, George Castlewood, other- 
wise the Hon. George Castlewood, otherwise Lord Castlewood, —a 
man who murdered his own father ten years ago this November; a 
man committed for trial for the crime, but who bribed his gaolers and 
escaped, and wandered all over the continent.” Nothing is extracted 
from Gundry, however, except an intimation that whoever comes 
prowling about after Miss Castlewood will be shot. 

Some of the succeeding incidents of the story are, perhaps, open 
to the objection of being improbable and inartistic, but they are well 
told. Erema discovers an immense nugget, which yields her the 
fortune she desires for her purpose of returning to Europe to sift out 
her father’s history, and to clear his memory,—for she has not even the 
shadow of a doubt or a fear of his innocence. She discovers an old 
nurse of the family, who relates the unhappy differences which existed 
between Lord Castlewood and his son, but also how these differences 
had been smoothed over on the very night of his lordship’s murder. 
Still, the fact remained that Lord Castlewood was murdered shortly 
after leaving his son’s house, and with one of his son’s pistols. Matters 
seem inexplicable ; but at length Erema discovers the real murderer, 
who bears a striking resemblance to her father. The scene where 
she first beholds him is very graphic. He has haunted the place of 
the murder ever since it was committed ; and one evening, in the 
‘dusk, as Erema sits by the “ Murder Bridge,” he approaches the spot 
without perceiving her : — 

“No effort would compose or hush the heavy beating of my heart; my lips 
were stiffened with dread of loud breath, and all power of motion left me. For 
-even a puff of wind might betray me, — the ruffle of a spray, or the lifting of a leaf, 
-or the random bounce of a beetle. Great peril had encompassed me ere now, but 
never had it grasped me as this did, and paralyzed all the powers of my body. 
Rather would I have stood in the midst of a score of Mexican rovers than thus, 
‘in the very presence of that one man. And yet, was not this the very thing for 


which I had waited, longed, and labored? I scorned myself for this craven loss 
-of nerve ; but that did not enable me to help it. In this benumbed horror, I durst 
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not even peep at the doings of my enemy; but presently I became aware that 
he had moved from the end of the planks (where he stood for some time as calmly 
as if he had done nothing there), and had passed round the back of the hawthorn 
tree, and gone down to the place where the body was found, and was making most 
narrow and minute search there. And now I could watch him without much 
danger, standing as I did well above him, while his eyes were steadfastly bent 
downward. And, not content with eyesight only, he seemed to be feeling every 
blade of grass or weed, every single stick or stone, craning into each cranny of the 
ground, and probing every clod of the ground with his hands. Then, after vainly 
searching, with the very utmost care, all the space from the hawthorn trunk to the 
meadow-leat (which was dry, as usual), he ran in a fury of impatience to his rod, 
which he had stuck into the bank as now I! saw, and drew off the butt-end, and 
removed the wheel, or whatever it is that holds the fishing-line ; and this butt had 
a long spike to it, shining like a halberd in a picture... . He was digging with 
the spike of his rod, and I heard the rattle of each pebble that he struck. The 
face was the bad image of my father’s: a lowered, and vicious, and ill-bred image 
of a noble countenance, such as it was just possible to dream that my dear father's 
might have fallen to, if his mind and soul had plunged away from the good inborn 
and implanted in them. The figure was that of a tall, strong man, with shoulders 
rather slouching, and with a habit of keeping his head thrown back which made 
a long chin look longer. Altogether, he seemed a perilous foe, and perhaps a friend 


still miore perilous.” 


The murderer was digging unsuccessfully for a locket, which, with 
the aid of the miller, Erema subsequently discovered. It was of blue 
enamel and diamonds, with a back of chased gold, and in front the 
miniature of a beautiful young woman. The locket was hermetically 
sealed ; but, being opened by a Clerkenwell lapidary, there was found 
beneath a disk of gold a piece of vellum, on which the following words 
were written: “ May 7, 1809 a.D. George, Lord Castlewood, mar- 
ried Winifred, only child of Thomas Hoyle, as this his signature 
witnesseth. — Castlewood. (Witness) Thomas Hoyle.” This docu- 
ment, if genuine, would have implied Erema’s base birth; but it was 
worthless, and had been given to the woman whom Lord Castlewood 
had betrayed to allay her scruples. It was on account of his lordship’s 
heartless conduct to this woman subsequently that he was murdered 
by her son: hence the likeness between Lord Castlewood’s real son 
(Erema’s father) and his illegitimate son, the murderer. In an inter- 
view with Erema, the latter makes her acquainted with these details. 
The closing chapters of the story are powerfully written. Especially 
striking is that wherein the murderer and his mother are drowned in 
a storm off Brunfsea. 

There are many other noteworthy incidents in this novel which it 
is impossible to touch upon, and sudsidiary characters drawn with 
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ability and considerable humor. Major Hockin, in particular, is a 
character Dickens would have delighted in. At the close of all her 
troubles, we have a last glimpse of Erema (now Baroness Castlewood) 
at the old mill on the Blue River, where the story first opens. She 
is not alone, for the son of old Gundry, the colonist, is with her. 
They are now united, having been faithful to each other through much 
suffering. _Erema’s own words convey the moral, and contain the 
kernel of the story: “ Behind us tower the stormy crags, before us 
spread soft tapestry of earth and sweep of ocean. Below us lies my 
father’s grave, whose sin was not his own, but fell on him, and found 
him loyal. To him was I loyal also, as a daughter should be ; and 
in my lap lies my reward, for I am no more Erema.” This story 
is exceptional, both on the ground of its plot and of its intrinsic 
cleverness. 

If, as is probably the case, Mr. Blackmore has reached his meridian 
in “ Erema,” there is still hope that, considering his years, he may 
live to give us many works of as high and pureatype. He is des- 
tined to no mushroom popularity, for each of his novels is a distinct 
accession to literature. There is in all his works not only much 
poetic freshness, but a robust manliness which is sadly wanting in 
numbers of the vapid novels which teem from the press. He has a 
high conception of the value of his art, and consequently does not 
write for the mere sake of production,—the most dangerous and 
insidious custom which can creep over a popular writer, though one, 
unfortunately, too frequently witnessed. Eclecticism in novel-reading 
is more than ever a duty and a necessity upon the part of the public, 
now that works of fiction are multiplied in such numbers that it is 
impossible even for the most indefatigable to keep up with a tithe 
of those which see the light. 

There is a quaintness in our author which ever and anon reminds 
us of the writers of the Elizabethan era; but it is not unpleasant, 
and seems in harmony with the eccentric characters which Mr. Black- 
more so frequently delights to draw. But what are the minor and 
occasional defects of incongruity, quaintness, and eccentricity in the 
presence of such sterling qualities of a much higher type, possessed 
by the author? His humor is true and genuine, — no other writer at 
all approaches its peculiar flavor. He has the soul and eye of the 
poet ; he reads a weighty lesson in every flower that blows, and con- 
verses with Nature as a child with its parent, gently drawing from 
her the secrets of her mighty heart. He has much of worldly wisdom, 
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but more still of the wisdom of humanity, unsophisticated by the 
falsehoods and prevarications of society. If his genius has some- 
what the appearance of a gnarled and knotted oak, it has the oak’s 
massiveness and strength. He has written novels which will live 
because of their honesty and truthfulness of purpose, as well as for 
their imagination, their observation, and those numberless touches of 
true genius which may be apprehended, but cannot be defined. All 
the world is to Mr. Blackmore a large garden filled with variegated 
flowers of divers hues and quality, but all yielding suggestions of the 
beautiful. And besides his active love of humanity, — without which 
no writer ever yet established a permanent claim upon the world’s 
attention and regard, — he is not ashamed to own that with him the 
old-fashioned idea of faith in God, now so freely assailed by a weak 
and puny scepticism, has not yet grown obsolete. 

GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. 














PROTECTION AND SOCIALISM. 


HE general revival of the agitation in favor of protective tariffs 
throughout the world not only deserves careful study in itself, 
but the almost invariable co-existence of Socialism and Protection in 
the same countries raises a curious and suggestive question. That 
the theory of Protection is to a considerable extent responsible for the 
extravagant demands of the dissatisfied classes now known as Social- 
ists, may at first seem a bold and unwarranted statement; but, strik- 
ing as the assertion is, it is an indictment against the advocates 
of the protective system which cannot be lightly passed over. As 
yet no one has seen fit to make out, as it were, the genealogical tree 
for Socialism, or to show who are its next of kin. That the teaching of 
past years, of whatever kind in fact, must have had a large effect in in- 
fluencing present public opinion, is axiomatic. It is a necessary duty, 
therefore, to make a study of the public teaching of the past; to see, 
if possible, to what it has led; and to learn what seeds, however inno- 
cently planted, have produced some of our most noxious weeds. But 
it ought to be remembered, that a scientific study of economic ques- 
tions is in its infancy; so that, if in time past nettles have been sown 
unawares, it is not to be supposed there was malicious intent in the 
planting. 

However unjust it may be to charge the spread of Socialism solely 
upon the advocacy of Protection, it is yet a curious fact that both grow 
in the same soil. For this there seems to be a possible explanation, 
briefly formulated as follows : the common conditions for the existence 
of both Socialism and Protection are to be found in the doctrine of 
State aid and governmental interference. If this is the true explana- 
tion, then certainly the history of Socialism ought to throw some light 
on the subject, and possibly suggest some remedies. That State aid 
is the fundamental proposition of Socialism needs hardly more than 
the statement even for one who is unacquainted with the programme 
of the German party. As Professor Fawcett has said, Socialism and 
recourse to State aid go together; and the best credited leaders of 
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Socialism urge the State to assume control of all the capital of the 
country, and to superintend all who wish employment. The organiza- 
tion of the State is looked upon simply as a means of supplying the 
Socialists’ material wants. Louis Blanc,! for example, urges the sup- 
pression of individual competition by State industries ; and that, among 
other things, the rate of interest should be fixed by legislation. Her- 
bert Spencer even would make the State the sole proprietor of the soil. 
To go back into history, Roscher has pointed out the close connection 
between this theory of State aid and Socialism. When Socialism was 
most rife in Greece, the following was the conduct of the State: 
“ Every act of public life was paid for, . . . it became more and more 
usual for it [the State] to bear the expense of the outlay for the means 
of subsistence of the great crowd.” Passing to Rome and the popu- 
lar agitations of the second century before Christ, the principal meas- 
ures of the younger Gracchus were the sale of grain by the government 
below the market price and colonization at the expense of the State. 
Gracchus was almost as good a Socialist as Marx, or the present chair- 
man of the Congressional Committee on the Industrial Depression, 
who wishes to give “bounties to poor men.” It is hardly necessary 
to weary the reader with examples to show the obvious law that a 
departure from the doctrine of non-interference by the government 
with the economic interests of society —the policy of /aissez faire, 
laissez. passer —has been more or less followed by the growth of 
Socialism. But the practical illustrations of this proposition now 
appearing in the modern State are clear and conclusive, even when 
drawn from hostile authorities. 

It is matter of history that England has had little Socialism; and it 
is equally true that there has been no preaching of governmental inter- 
ference in private enterprises, which, for that reason, have learned 
to depend on themselves. Matthew Arnold says: “It is not the 
characteristic of a British government [to extend its jurisdiction] in 
domestic. affairs generally. . . . It is not meddlesome, not fussy, not 
prone to seek importance for itself by meddling with everybody and 
every thing ; it is by nature disposed to leave individuals and localities 
to settle their own affairs for themselves as much as possible. . . . 
Instead of stimulating public opinion to give it additional powers, it 
has confined itself to cautiously accepting and discharging the func- 
tions which public opinion has insisted in laying upon it.”* Laveleye, 
the distinguished Belgian, speaks of Great Britain as “the country, 


1 Organization du Travail, 1841. 2 Fortnightly Review, Feb., 1879. 
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par excellence, of laissez faire.” When, with this position clearly un- 
derstood, we couple the fact that England has been practically free 
from Socialism, it certainly is not claiming too much to assert that it 
is a point well worthy of attention. Incidental evidence as to the mere 
question of fact is to be found in the workings of the International 
Association, to which in the beginning Charles Sumner, Wendell 
Phillips, and Horace Greeley belonged. The English members, in 
marked contrast to the members of the Association from the Con- 
tinent, conservatively aimed, not at political effects, but at practical 
changes in the condition of the laboring classes, such as the shorten- 
ing of the hours of labor. In fact the Association never had more than 
five hundred paying members in England, and its disturbing influen- 
ces were felt only after its direction had fallen into the hands of the 
extremists on the Continent.! Moreover, in the agitation for the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws it is likely that success was achieved quite as 
much because it appealed to a feeling, or national prejudice, towards 
non-interference, as that argument actually convinced the reason. 

To this system of government, as exhibited in England, that of 
France stands out in bold contrast. In the address already quoted, 
Matthew Arnold adds: “In some countries the action of the State 
is insufficient, in others it is excessive. In France it is exces- 
sive.” Laveleye also remarks: “When one considers all the injury 
which bad governments have done to the people, especially in France, 
one understands the desire to abridge their power and to restrict their 
functions.”? It is wholly unnecessary to enforce these statements. In 
France the State assists the theatres, aids even the bankrupt inven- 
tor, grants subventions to co-operative experiments, gives degrees to 
students ; and, in short, is looked upon much as a rich father who will 
indulge his children in every demand possible. Such being the ten- 
dency towards the theory of paternal government in France, nowhere 
else has Socialism been more active or wide-spread. But Socialism 
is not, as so often asserted, the product of mere industrial depression. 
This is mistaking the visible breaking of the sore for the poisonous 
cause within. The theory of reliance on State aid first lays the eggs ; 
then industrial depressions and social heats hatch them. The advo- 
cates of the depression theory must explain such facts as the follow- 
ing. Under the despotism of Louis XIV. one tenth of the French 
people begged, five tenths could give no alms, three tenths were em- 
barrassed by debts and prosecutions, and scarcely one tenth were in an 


1 Nineteenth Century, July, 1878. 2 New Tendencies of Political Economy. 
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of large numbers of Socialists. 


orous existence than in Germany. 
1 Vauban, Dime Royale, p. 31, ed. Daire. 














easy situation.1 But Roscher asserts that there was not then the least 
Socialism. At the present day, however, with a very great advance 
in the condition of the workingmen of Paris, Socialism is wide-spread. 
In short, it is the greater or less familiarity of the public with the 
: theory of State interference in the affairs of private individuals which 
makes a more or less healthy Socialism ; and its boldness is depend- 
ent on the political possibilities of forcing its measures to successful 
adoption. The working of the Paris Commune, or the party opposed 
to the institution of private property, was a convulsive attempt to put 
their theories into practice. Matthew Arnold hints that the argu- 
ment that recourse to State aid and Socialism go together is unfortu- 
nate “just at this moment, when the most judicious of French news- 
papers, the Yournal des Débats, informs us that in France, which we all 
consider a hot-bed of state action and of centralization, Socialism has 
quite disappeared.” The events of a few months after this was writ- 
ten, however, brought a surprise even to the judicious ; and, merely as 
a question of fact, the election of Blanqui at Bordeaux quite disproved 
the newspaper’s statement. If there has been any lull in Socialism, it 
is probably due to the vigorous treatment it received at the hands, not 
of a monarchical, but a republican government, led by M. Thiers (him- 
self the author of the “ Droit du Propriété”), and to the banishment 


But, at all events, if this explanation of the condition of England 
and France be correct, it ought also to fit the state of things in Ger- 
many. To quote again from Laveleye, who shows a considerable lean- 
ing to the doctrine of State interference as advocated by the Socialists 
of the Chair: “In Prussia, every thing is under control of the State: 
its lands, its military establishment, its agriculture, its industry, its 
religion, and, lastly, its education of all grades.” Bismarck even gave 
Marx, the German Socialist, the means to try one of his {‘ productive 
associations.” It is as natural for the people of Germany to think of 
recourse to the State, as it is for them to breathe. But as a propagator 
of Socialism Germany is little, if at all, inferior to France, having even 
given a Socialistic turn to the “ Katheder Socialisten,” or Socialists of 
the Chair,—a large and very important school of political economy. 
This body of scholars, however, is not to be catalogued with the Social 
ie Democrats, or followers of Marx and Laselle. But, as every reader 
knows, nowhere else in the world have Socialistic theories a more vig- 
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Having thus far spoken of the doctrine of State aid in the form of 
Socialism, it will be well now to observe its workings in other shapes. 
When we come to our own country, and note the tendencies of gov- 
ernment here, it is clear that, of all the manifestations of the theory 
of State interference, the one most ably and frequently advocated by 
men high in the confidence of the nation has been that of “ Protection 
to native industries.” It is no part of the present purpose to write the 
history of Protection in this country, or to discuss the question on its 
merits: I shall merely attempt a statement of naked facts as regards 
the conception of government involved in the theory. That its central 
idea is recourse to State aid for private enterprises, no one will pretend 
to dispute. It implies a departure by the State from a strictly admin- 
istrative policy, from adhering simply to protection of persons and 
property, — from a more or less qualified /aissez faire system,— to a 
policy of examination into private interests with the purpose of grant- 
ing aid from the public revenues. That this statement is true to the 
point of triteness, even its own advocates will at once admit; but to 
escape cavil, read this from Hamilton’s well-known Report to the 
House of Representatives on Manufactures (Dec. 5, 1791), reprinted 
by the Philadelphia protectionists: “This disparity . . . must neces- 
sarily be so considerable as to forbid a successful rivalship, without 
the extraordinary aid and protection of the government. . . . To be 
enabled to contend with success, it is evident that the interference and 
aid of their own government are indispensable.” (p. 29.) “In coun- 
tries where there is great private wealth, much may be effected by the 
voluntary contributions of patriotic individuals; but in a community 
situated like that of the United States, the public purse must supply 
the deficiency of private resource.” (p. 80.) And, to take but one of 
many examples, the Tariff of 1828, which led to the nullification acts 
of South Carolina, was passed with special intent to protect the wool- 
len industries of the country. But it has been shown that the essence 
of Socialism is resort to State aid, or, to express it in the clear lan- 
guage of Mr. Hamilton, “that the public purse must supply the defi- 
ciency of private resource ;” and no fair-minded man can escape the 
conclusion that Protection is but another form of the same idea. 
Even if it be somewhat more respectable and successful in its methods 
of influencing public opinion, its claims are based on the same grounds 
with the Socialist demand that the State should give every day-laborer 
regular work at a satisfactory price. But this is not the only bad com- 
pany into which the advocates of Protection have fallen. Theirs is 
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the same conception of a paternal government, also, as that which 
would destroy the national banks, make the State the sole issuer of 
paper money; and turn the.national treasury into a huge and mis- 
managed government bank, with a rampant Congress for a board of 
directors. 
The Socialistic theory of Protection is, moreover, as well illustrated 
by what has seemed to its opponents its least objectionable shape. 
Perhaps no one page of Mr. Mill’s treatise is better known than that 
in his chapter on Protection, in which he admits, vigorous Free-Trader 
that he was, the need of protecting duties “when they are imposed 
temporarily (especially in a young and rising nation) in hopes of nat- 
uralizing a foreign industry in itself perfectly suitable to the circum- 
stances of a country.” But in giving the reasons for this opinion in 
the following sentences, he concedes the whole ground to the Social- 
ists: “ But it cannot be expected that individuals should, at their own 
risk, or rather to their certain loss, introduce a new manufacture, and 
bear the burden of carrying it on, until the producers have been edu- 
cated up to the level of those to whom the processes are traditional. 
A protecting duty, continued for a reasonable time, will sometimes be 
the least inconvenient mode in which the nation can tax itself for the 
support of such an experiment, But the protection should be confined 
to cases in which there is good ground of assurance that the indus- 
try which it fosters will after a time be able to dispense with it.” } 
Now it 1s clear that when a nation taxes itself for an industrial experi- 
ment, the enterprise must belong to one of two classes: either (1.) 
it is an undertaking which, while it involves a Joss for a term of 
years, will ultimately return a profit on the investment; or (2.) it is of 
a class which can never be pursued but at a loss by private means. In 
the first case, to call upon the State for aid im persona pauperis, is to 
establish a system of paternal government, like that of France, which 
ought for the same reason to reimburse every manufacturer for loss 
while keeping his mill in operation during the late— happily, no longer 
the present — industrial depression, in hope of a coming period of 
prosperity. In the second case, to bolster up perforce an unprofitable 
enterprise forever, because the individual has taken a whim, whether 
natural forces permit it or not, to do what some other person in some 
remote country can do, is, it need hardly be said, to establish a prece- 
dent as dangerous to the stability of government as it is wrong in 


itself. 
1 Mill’s Political Economy, II. 539. 
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The right of a manufacturer to support in the enterprise in which 
he is left entirely free to engage or not, is based on exactly the same 
grounds as the Socialist’s claim to a droit au travail. The ignorance, 
the lack of self-control, the headiness and fanatic fury of the Socialist, 
may cover his position with disgust and excite a lively alarm, but at 
the bottom his theory of government is quite as rational as that im- 
plied in Mill’s suggestion, though Mill gives it an air of decency and 
respectability. To ask the State to take charge of the capital of the 
country, or supply men with employment, or “give bounties to poor 
men,” is the legitimate offspring of such teaching: it is a difference 
only in degree, not in kind. The claim of the manufacturer to aid, 
however, may be urged as a means of adding to the general wealth of 
the country ; but that does not change the grounds on which it is urged. 
The droit au travail is urged, also, because it would add to the ma- 
terial prosperity and comfort of what must be conceded to be a far larger 
class in the country than the manufacturers: not, to be sure, that this 
disregard of the principle of self-help would produce such effects, but 
that this is a statement of the Socialist argument. Indeed, the princi- 
ple cannot be limited to manufacturers and day-laborers : there is in 
it an obvious reductio ad absurdum. As Roscher says: “In such 
questions people generally think only of factory hands. But have not 
writers just as good a drott au travail to readers whom the State 
should provide them with, lawyers to clients, and doctors to patients ?” 
While Protectionists—and most especially at this present time — 
have been making the whole world familiar with this theory of 
State interference, none are more displeased than they, as having 
the largest interest at stake in the maintenance of private property, 
that the Socialists should advance their present claims.. It is said 
that unwary travellers in the Alps have sometimes started an ava- 
lanche of treacherous snow by the sounds of their voices. So the 
Protectionists, by the mere sounds of their voices, have brought 
down on themselves an avalanche of Socialism not very much to 
their liking. 

It ought, however, to be clear, that it is not a question here of duties 
imposed for revenue purposes. Taxation is the attribute of the sim- 
plest form of government. It is only legislation for the purpose of pro- 
tection, whether it accomplishes prohibition or not, which paves the 
way for Socialism. A tariff imposed for purely revenue purposes may, 
in some cases, afford “incidental protection ;” but the importance of 
a distinction, in its effects on the conception of government, between 
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such incidental protection and that which is avowedly intended to 
protect, cannot be exaggerated. The one implies a theory of taxing 
the community simply for the support of the administrative machin- 
ery ; the other opens the sluice-gates to an endless flood of private 
and socialistic legislation. 

It is, as already stated, unjust to charge the spread of Socialism upon 
Protection alone. But from what has been said, it may be partially 
clear why it is that countries of governmental interference are pre- 
cisely those which are at once the homes of Socialism and Protection. 
As the limited interference of England gives small hope for Socialism, 
so it offers little encouragement to Protection; and just so far as 
England departs from her theory of government may we look to see a 
growth of both. As to the “protectionist revival” in that coun- 
try, it is likely to pine in an unfriendly soil; but the explanation of 
whatever revival there is in point of fact may possibly be found in the 
following statement, if true, made by Laveleye in 1876: “But the 
laissez faire school, in theory at least, has overstepped the line, and 
those countries which should absolutely follow its counsels would have 
reason to repent of them, for they find themselves outstripped by 
others. England has come to a recognition of this truth, and although 
that country is a model of self-government, so far from persevering in 
the course marked out by the economists, #¢ zs every year imposing new 
Junctions on the State, which now intervenes, in industrial and agricul- 
tural contracts, with a detail and with restrictions which would be hard- 
ly admitted elsewhere.” In Germany, the very nest of Socialism, Pro- 
tection has been brought forward with a strength and method peculiar 
to the Chancellor, and the national habits of thought and familiarity 
with State interference afforded little or no effective opposition. In 
France, which, for special political reasons connected with the Empire, 
has hitherto been a stronghold of Free Trade, there are many indica- 
tions of activity among the advocates of Protection; and, for the 
reasons that have been advanced above, they may have consider- 
‘able chance of success. 

In the United States, the established system of Protection, the in- 
terference with private contracts in favor of debtors by measures like 
the Bland Silver Bill, and the propagation of Socialism, go hand in 
hand. The Protectionists, having pierced a hole through the dike of 
governmental limitations in order to satisfy their thirst for the mo- 
ment, have unconsciously made a breach for the satisfaction of all 
other private interests, which, growing larger and larger, promises 
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fair, unless checked, to flood and destroy the institution of private 
property. There hardly need be any fear that such will be the case ; 
but what the agitation is the logical consequence of is clear. Just 
so in our partisan history, when one party in power had pushed through 
legislation under the gag law, or used the executive appointments 
for corrupt purposes, it was, although perhaps unconsciously, making 
precedents to be used against it when the opposition in turn came into 
power. But free discussion is much the most unfavorable condition 
for healthy Socialism. We are fortunately not suffering from a system 
of repression, which, by concealing the real causes of dissatisfaction, 
makes Nihilism in Russia a terror. Shut up gunpowder within a 
gun, and, when ignited, it will carry destruction with it; fire -it, un- 
confined, in the open air, and its most conspicuous manifestation is 
smoke. That such will be the fate of Socialism here, in the open 
air of free discussion, no one can doubt. Recourse to State aid is the 
first thought of the dissatisfied only after they have been accustomed 
to see the interference of the State avowedly practised in other forms, 
and only after this system has become familiar to the public mind. Is 
it quite safe for the community to agitate a theory which, exactly in 
proportion as it is more successful, is more dangerous in its conse- 
quences? Thus to conjure up a spirit which “will not down” may 
give us many a sleepless night, even if it does not destroy. Depend- 
ence on the State has its origin in shiftlessness and ignorance. If, 
then, it be true that the dissatisfied classes are looking to the State for 
some kind of miraculous deliverance from work and poverty, there 
cannot be too much teaching of the simple economic principle that 
nothing of value, like hats, boots, and provisions, can be acquired ex- 
cept by giving something of value in exchange for them. This may 
seem absurd for its simplicity ; but it is a lamentable fact that more 
than one hundred thousand voters in Massachusetts, ignoring this 
simple truth, believed last year that, if enough paper money were 
printed, they would by the mere printing, or by some juggle, get 
valuable goods without giving value in exchange for them. If, to- 
gether with this teaching, the idea were widely and positively en- 
forced that the proper conception of government forbade the State to 
render any aid whatever to private interests, would not our country, 
like England, suffer less from crazy Socialism, and other forms of 


belief dangerously related to it ? 


J. Laurence LAUvuGHLIN. 
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FTER much delay, the translation of what is practically, though 
not nominally, the second volume of Dr. Von Holst’s History of 
the United States is given to the public. The first volume closed 
with the nullification struggle of 1832. The second begins with 
Jackson’s administration, covers those of his successor and of John 
Tyler, and concludes with the annexation of Texas. As the work 
advances, the difficulties of the author increase. Despite the great 
break made by the civil war, the period between the years 1815 and 
1860 is still a debatable ground. It is severed from the present ; it is 
not yet thoroughly ripe for history. All the material is not before the 
world, and the great mass actually in print is perfectly crude and ry 
undigested. This is true only in a limited degree of the years prior 
to Jackson’s administration ; but after that time the historical imma- 
turity becomes more marked, and rapidly increases as we draw closer 
to the war of the Rebellion. 

Dr. Von Holst, being a foreigner, is of course free from the 
personal bias or prejudice inseparable from a history of recent events, 
when treated by a native of the country in which they happened. 
He is, too, wonderfully successful in his management of the unarranged 
and incomplete masses of material upon which he has to depend for 
guidance. Yet the historical immaturity of his subject is an inherent 
difficulty, which cannot be wholly overcome. It is most apparent where 
there is question of personal motives and intentions, but the sense of 
incompleteness is hardly ever entirely dispelled. After making, how- 4 
ever, due allowance for this inevitable defect, it must be admitted 
that the present volume fully bears out the promise of its predecessor. i 
There is the same energy of thought, the same untiring thoroughness, 
the same severe and vigorous judgment of men and measures, which 











1 The Constitutional and Political History of the United States, by Dr. H. Von Holst. 
Translated from the German by John J. Lalor, A.M. 1828-1846. Jackson’s Adminis- 
tration — The Annexation of Texas. Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 1879. 
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have given such a high place to the first portion of Dr. Von Holst’s 
work, 

There are, too, the same faults in the author's attitude towards the 
Constitution and the struggle between nationality and separatism. 
We do not mean by this either the opinions or the criticism of Dr. 
Von Holst on any special event involving these vital points, but 
merely the position from which he views the whole subject. “The 
Constitution,” says Dr. Von Holst, on page 72, “is not the faultless 
masterpiece which Americans, for the most part, esteem it to be.” 
This is a brief reiteration of some elaborate opinions in the first vol- 
ume, and seems to show a serious misconception of the true merits of 
the Constitution and of the feeling of Americans in regard to it. It is 
a statement which reveals with fresh vividness the gulf that divides the 
English race from the nations of Europe in all matters of practical 
government. Not one of the men who set their hands to the Consti- 
tution was satisfied with the whole of it, and no one ever supposed it 
to be ideally perfect. If it had been, it would not have lasted a month, 
but would have been speedily consigned to the limbo of perfect con- 
stitutions such as are devised by Frenchmen and Spaniards. The 
Constitution was the creature of circumstances ; it was the best that 
could then be made, and was, as nearly as possible, an exact represen- 
tation of what everybody wished, although it satisfied nobody entirely. 
It was wise, judicious, very Joose in many respects, and full of com- 
promises. , It was the genuine and legitimate work of the race which 
produced it. It could be indefinitely supplemented by unwritten 
law, so dear to the hearts of English people, who then tried their first 
experiment with a written constitution. In one word, it solved the 
problem, was a practical success, and has performed the work for 
which it was devised. It is on this account that Americans venerate 
the Constitution, and “esteem it a faultless masterpiece,” and not 
because they think it an ideally perfect plan, such as comes fresh 
from the head of the last speculator on government. The only test 
of a constitution is success. The unwritten constitution of England 
and the written one of the United States have succeeded where all 
others have failed, and they are, therefore, great achievements. They 
demonstrate the political sagacity of their authors, and the people 
who live under them would be false to their best instincts and noblest 
traditions if they did not reverence them as masterpieces of human 
wisdom. It will be an evil day for the cause of good government 
when they cease to do so. 
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In regard to the conflict between nationality and the rights of 
States, Dr. Von Holst always refers to the growth and advance of the 
latter theory. This does not affect his argument in any specific case, 
but it gives a wrong idea of the relative position of the contending 
forces. Nationality was the force which grew and advanced, while 
the State-rights doctrine was the old and established one which 
contested the ground. The Colonies were political units, and when 
they were converted into States they retained their political individ- 
uality, and assumed all the attributes of sovereignty which they had not 
possessed as provinces, and which they had wrested from the mother 
country. Whatever the theory may have been, it is certain that at 
the close of the period of the Confederation each State was in practice 
sovereign and independent. The sacrifice of some of the powers of 
sovereignty was the price paid by the States for the Constitution and 
the Union. In 1789, State-rights, founded on the ancient principle 
of local self-government, were old, recognized, and strong, while the 
nationality embodied in the Constitution was unknown and weak. 
From that time until the civil war our constitutional history was made 
up, in large measure, of the growth and advance of the national prin- 
ciple. That principle had to find out its powers under the Constitu- 
tion, and, as it progressed from one point to another, its interpretation 
was opposed and its march resisted by the old and gradually reced- 
ing doctrine of State-rights, which not only clung to what rightfully 
pertained to it, but strove to recover the powers sacrificed in 1789. 
Finally the opposing forces turned to the sword for a decision, and it 
was then found that the Constitution had done its work and created a 
national spirit strong enough to carry one of the greatest wars of 
modern times to a victorious conclusion. The advancing and con- 
quering forte has been national, the retreating and defeated one, 
separatist. The preservation of the Union was the result of the 
great principle established by the Constitution, and is the chief reason 
for the veneration of that instrument so much criticised by Dr. Von 
Holst. 

After these two general objections have been made, there is little 
to be said of this History, except in high praise. The purely constitu- 
tional discussions are the least satisfactory portions of the book, for, 
although they are generally sound and thorough, they are not always 
clear or concise. In the political and personal passages, Dr. Von 
Holst is at his best, and his analysis of character is throughout very 
penetrating and vigorous. The volume opens with what the author 
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terms, with as much felicity as truth, the “reign of Andrew Jackson.” 
A better presentation of the results and meaning of Jackson’s election 
and administration has never been made. The democratic theory 
which triumphed at Jefferson’s election was put into practical opera- 
tion and carried to great extremes by Jackson. “The politicians and 
the crowd” rushed in, and the statesmen were turned out. It was a 
brutal and disgraceful piece of business, and lowered greatly the whole 
tone of public life, while it entailed upon the country the curse of a 
political civil service. The praises of the ultra or, correctly speaking, 
the anti-democratic doctrine brought in by Jackson, — which declared 
that a man without position, training, or education was, on account of 
these defects, to be preferred to one endowed with all such qualities, — 
have already found fit and sincere expression in the writings of Mr. 
Parton. Dr. Von Holst takes an opposite view, as was perhaps to be 
expected from a subject of one of the “ effete despotisms ” of Europe, 
and he regards the establishment of the Jacksonian doctrine as 
thoroughly pernicious. He also traces with great force Jackson’s 
breaches of the Constitution, although dealing most impartially 
with the Bank question, and all others in which the hero of New 
Orleans played a conspicuous part. The encroachments of the 
Executive, during this period, were due to the character of the Presi- 
dent ; and the pendulum has since swung so far the other way that 
it is to-day the legislative department which is to be feared, and 
whose power is so overgrown that a strengthening of the Executive 
has become most necessary. Jackson’s career, and his high-handed 
violation of the Constitution, show very clearly, however, that the 
Executive may become dangerous, and enforce anew the abiding and 
only sound principle, that, in our system, there is no safety except in 
a careful and exact maintenance of a just balance, not merely between 
the States and the General Government, but also among the three 
great Federal departments. It would be difficult to give a better 
statement of Jackson’s administration than Dr. Von Holst’s terse 
sentence, “that it systematically undermined the public conscious- 
ness of right, and diminished the respect of the people for the 
Government.” 

The effects of this administration, and of its work, soon appeared. 
They are brought out with rare vigor by the author, as his narrative 
passes on to Van Buren and Tyler. We can see the appalling and 
sudden decline of ability in the House, and the growth of the power 
of the politicians, who are admirably described by Dr. Von Holst in 
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distinguishing between them and the statesmen of the Republic. We 
get, too, a realizing sense of the rapid demoralization of the civil ser- 
vice under the new system of spoils. Corruption and political intrigue 
grew apace among the public servants, and the frauds of the New 
York Custom House revealed in 1839 rival the exploits of Tweed. It 
is not pleasant to an American to follow the results of the Jacksonian 
system ; but it is very wholesome and instructive, for it goes to the 
root of the matter, and lays bare the origin of the most crying polit- 
ical evils of the present day. 

All this, however, is merely incidental to the main theme of the 
book, the progress of the slavery struggle. Dr. Von Holst’s stern 
convictions on this subject make him a severe judge in regard to 
every thing relating to this momentous question. But the beginnings 
of the slavery conflict do not permit any mitigation of the most rigor- 
ous sentence that can be passed upon it. We do not think that Dr. 
Von Holst allows enough for the action of the ever-growing and noble 
sentiment of nationality, which so fettered the North, and upon which 
the South played with so much skill and success. This is owing to 
his failure to grasp thoroughly the meaning of the Constitution and the 
attitude of the people towards it. Yet Dr. Von Holst is by no means 
wholly at fault in this matter. He does complete justice to the impor- 
tance and respectability of the conservative and constitutional opposi- 
tion to the Abolitionists, and in this direction he has begun to render 
great service toward removing the confusion which at present exists in 
regard to the opponents of slavery. The war was a powerful solvent, 
and it seems now to be commonly thought that the Abolitionists and 
the Free-Soilers and Republicans were all one and the same thing. 
The former rendered eminent services to the cause of human freedom, 
and their unselfish devotion to a great moral principle will give them 
enduring fame. They leavened the masses and they aroused the con- 
science of the country; but there their praises must stop. They were 
fanatics,— opposed to the Constitution, ripe for secession, violent and 
impracticable. Their agitation, it is true, brought into being the 
party which finally elected Lincoln ; but that party was not composed 
of Abolitionists, nor led by them. It was legitimate opposition within 
the limits of the Constitution which finally prevailed ; and no other 
opposition could ever have won over the law-abiding and law-venerating 
people of the United States. The constitutional anti-slavery party 
conquered at the polls, and then went to war to save the nation, not 
to abolish slavery. It is because they fought for the Union, and not 
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for the abolition of slavery, that the whole guilt of precipitating the 

civil war lies with the South. Dr. Von Holst has not yet reached 

the constitutional anti-slavery party, but he has cleared the ground, 
and has already indicated its sources and the secret of its strength. 

The slavery conflict is an awful object, now that the passions it 

called out have died away, and we begin to see it in the cold, clear 

light of history. Like most purely moral questions, it had a disas- 

trous effect upon politics of every description, and substituted emotion 

for reason in all public questions. Cool argument was banished, 

‘ and was replaced by violent invective and stormy assertions. But the 

attack, violent as it was at times, never compared in this respect 

with the defence of slavery, which was a mixture of cool deliberation 

and savage ferocity that now almost passes conception. While with 

consummate skill the Southern leaders wrested both the government 

of the States and that of the Union from their true purposes to the 

support of slavery, they committed most unparalleled and needless 

follies in the madness with which their cause seemed to inspire them. 

Forgotten questions come out distinctly and with terrible meaning in 

the sequence of events, as the narrative proceeds. It seems now 

almost inconceivable that, at the very outset, the slaveholders, headed 

by Calhoun, should have aimed openly to control the press, through 

the agency of the Post-Office, by stopping the transmission of Aboli- 

tionist pamphlets and journals in the United States mails. They 

actually raised their hands against the freedom of the press, in the 

middle of the nineteenth century, and among English-speaking 

people. So powerful and audacious were they that they even seemed 

to triumph in this impossible enterprise. Another instance of their 

mad folly appears in the history of the famous gag-laws. Any thing 

more insane than to unite the right of petition to the opposition to 

slavery cannot be conceived ; yet the South did it, and failed. After 

. this failure, and others like it, as after their successes, they seemed 

stronger than ever; and here is to be found the secret of their ruin. 

The South came to believe that even if they were repelled, as in 

the case of the right of petition, there was nothing which the 

North would resent with arms. Drunk with this belief, and with 

power and success, the South finally attempted to sacrifice the Union 

to slavery. It was the natural result of a struggle which began 

with an attempt to destroy the right of petition. But they had at 

last gone too far. They had made a terrible mistake. They com- 

mitted a great crime, and their punishment was proportionate. 
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We have spoken of Dr. Von Holst’s power in dealing with charac- 
ter. .This talent was exhibited in a high degree in his first volume, 
but it is nowhere better shown than in the case of Calhoun, who 
evidently possesses strong attractions for his critic. By skilful anal- 
ysis, Calhoun’s mental development is portrayed in a most striking 
fashion, and the processes by which his strong and severely logical 
mind was gradually drawn on from one position to another, first in 
defence of State-rights, and then of slavery, are most vigorously set 
forth. Calhoun’s character is worked out so carefully and thoroughly, 
that, when he finally reaches the point of being simply the great cham- 
pion of government founded on slavery, the conviction becomes irre- 
sistible that he could never have been any thing else. As an example 
of Dr. Von Holst’s capacity for sketching character with the severity 
which he thinks deserved, nothing could be better than his trenchant 
description of Buchanan: “He was just as little of a statesman as 
these [Johnson and Cass], but he was an entirely equal rival of Van 
Buren in his own very peculiar sphere ; a politician as sly, smooth, 
weak, and empty, as can well be imagined ; in high-sounding phrases 
always making a show of great moral courage where there was no 
need of it; an entirely reliable party man, unless he was obliged to 
separate himself from the party in order not to undermine his position 
in Pennsylvania; moving over the surface of every question with a 
fluent and ready tongue; a master in the art of so arranging words 
that he might not be understood by any party when he wished not to 
be understood ; great in the use of all small means, but too wise to 
engage easily in dangerous intrigues, or to under-estimate the value of 
the bearing of the man of honor ; closely observing the smallest vari- 
ations in the political atmosphere, but insensible to the great currents 
of the time ; entirely clear only on one point,—that the slavocracy was 
the star which guided the course to the White House ; hungry for 
regard, influence, and honor, but too diminutive in intellect and char- 
acter to feel the glow of true ambition ; a man made, so to speak, to 
be neither loved nor hated, esteemed nor despised, slighted nor 
admired, — intended to play an influential part in the agitation of par- 
ties, and by history to be silently numbered with the dead, because, in 
all his doings there was not a single deed ; a man to whom fate could 
do nothing worse than place him at the helm in an eventful period.” 
_ This judgment is as withering as it is just. In some cases Dr. Von 
Holst is too severe, although not in this instance. But the power, 
thought, and intelligence of his criticism cannot be denied, even 
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when one dissents from his conclusions, and are manifested in all he 
has written. They are the qualities which give his book real value, 
and commend it to the study of Americans. 

The translation is painstaking and careful, but the sentences are 
not infrequently awkward and obscure, from a too close adherence to 
the original. The style is generally forcible, although the choice 
of language is not always satisfactory, and the book is disfigured by 
such words as “State-rightsism,” “ State-righter,’” “unthinkable,” 
“obligated,” “stylistic,” and “ interpelled.” 


Henry Casot LopcGe. 














-THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 
| BY WOMEN. 


HE struggle of women to free themselves from the social fetters 
. which have for centuries proved an obstacle — in most cases an 
insuperable one — to their pursuit of knowledge, has of late been 
chiefly centred on the profession of medicine. The reason for this is 
not to be sought in any peculiar fitness of women to practise medi- 
cine, but must be attributed to the fact that in this direction their 
cause has found support in certain sentiments common to all civilized 
communities. The delicacy which led Queen Charlotte to employ a 
midwife while Dr. Hunter waited in the adjoining room among the 
ladies of the bed-chamber, and induced the Duchess of Kent to be 
delivered of Queen Victoria by the hands of Madam Siebold, has been 
steadily gaining in strength everywhere. There is, however, nothing 
very novel in the idea of woman’s fitness to practise medicine, in some 
of its branches at least. 

The earliest records of the world’s history bear testimony to occa- 
sional instances of the successful practice of medicine by women. 
Mythology corroborates the current belief in woman’s capacity for 
this career by ascribing to the Egyptian Isis the duty of watching 
over the health of the human species, and the discovery of several 
drugs. Among the Romans, Juno Lucina presided over childbirth and 
hastened delivery. Hygieia, the daughter of Esculapius, and Ocyroe, 
the daughter of Chiron, were learned in medicine. Esculapius is por- 
trayed as followed by a multitude of both sexes who dispensed his 
benefits. As early as the eleventh century before Christ there existed 
in Egypt a college of physicians, who seem to have been of the sacer- 
dotal caste, and were certainly of both sexes. The Iliad and Odyssey 
both refer to women skilled in the science of medicine ; among the 
Greeks, Olympias of Thebes, Aspasia, and Agnodice were pre-eminent 
for their ability and medical writings. The skill of Agnodice is said 
to have been such as to have brought about the legal opening of the 
medical profession to all free-born women of the State. Phznarete, 
the mother of Socrates, was a midwife. 
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Between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries several women ac- 
quired wide-spread renown as teachers in the great school of Salerno. 
In the succeeding centuries many female physicians held professional 
chairs in the Universities of Italy, especially that of Bologna. In this 
University, about the middle of the eighteenth century, 


“there was an Anna Morandi Mazzolini, whose husband held the chair of 
Anatomy. It happened that he fell ill, and she, being a loving wife, sought 
to supply to him the place of his enfeebled powers. So she became an anato- 
mist, and presently delivered his lectures for him from behind a curtain. She 
became famous, and was offered a chair at Milan, which, however, she refused, 
and remained at Bologna till her death, in 1774. Her anatomical models in 
wax are the pride of the Anatomical Museum at Bologna.” 


During the next half-century several other women followed in her 
footsteps, of whom the most distinguished was Maria della Donne, 
who received her degree at Bologna in 1806, and was afterwards 
appointed by Napoleon Bonaparte to the chair of midwifery in that 
University. 

In the other Continental countries of Europe a like success in med- 
icine has been from time to time achieved by women. We are told of 
Frau Dorothea Christiania Erxleben, who, after receiving the medical 
degree on June 12, 1754, upon proper examination, subsequently 
practised in the small city of Quedlinburg, and was wife of the dea- 
con of the St. Nicholas Church. In the history of her life she wrote 
“that marriage was no obstacle to a woman’s studies, but that their 
pursuit was far pleasanter in the companionship of an intelligent 
husband.” Early in this century, Frau von Siebold and her daugh- 
ter, Frau von Heidenreich, both obtained medical degrees at Giessen 
and rose to great distinction. The latter died as late as 1859. 

In France the names of Mesdames veuves Lachapelle (1759-1821) 
and Boivin (1733-1841) stand pre-eminent in the annals of French 
medicine. Both held successively the position of “sage-femme en 
chef de la Maternité de Paris,” and rivalled in repute the most re- 
nowned accoucheurs of their age. Madame Lachapelle left a complete 
Mémoir de l'art de l’accouchement. Madame Boivin wrote many 
memoirs, and a 7raité des maladies de l’utérus et de ses annexes, in 
1833. Neither of these women confined themselves to the practice 
of midwifery. 

In England, although a few midwives have acquired transient rep- 
utations for proficiency in that branch of medicine, and two — Mrs. 
Sarah Hastings and Mrs. French —even secured mention in the 
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Philosophical Transactions for 1694, none have made any notable 
contribution to the science of medicine. “Wise women” have been 
numerous, and are still to be found in the rural districts and in certain 
parts of London. The most famous of these was Joanna Stephens, 
who, about the middle of the last century, was so successful in adver- 
tising a certain nostrum as to secure a purchase of the secret by Par- 
liament for the preposterous sum of £5,000. 

In America, although a few women in former generations earned 
and deserved reputations as successful midwives, none have made any 
lasting impressions upon the science or practice of medicine. 

These few instances drawn from history are not mentioned as adding 
great weight to the present claim of women to be admitted to the 
medical profession. They do, however, testify to the fact that in all 
ages there have been women who possessed qualities so pre-eminently 
fitted to render them successful practitioners of the art, and even pro- 
moters of the science of medicine, that they have risen to be the peers 
of the most distinguished men of the time, in spite of their lack of 
early mental training and special medical education. 

One of the arguments against the admission of women to the medical 
profession, upon which great stress is laid, may be properly considered 
here. It has been pointed out that little, if any, advance was made in 
the science and practice of midwifery during the many centuries in 
which that branch of medicine was almost exclusively in the hands of 
women. The fact cannot be denied, but the inference that women 
have thereby demonstrated their unfitness to cultivate a branch of 
science so inexact and so progressive as medicine, does not neces- 
sarily follow. Felix qui potuit cognoscere causas. Two circumstan- 
ces have probably combined to effect this result: first, the fact that 
none of the women who followed this calling ever had their reasoning 
powers properly trained in preliminary schools, or had the benefit of a 
thorough education in all the branches of medicine, and but few of 
them had instruction in midwifery other than that derived from their 
own experience or from other equally ignorant practitioners ; secondly, 
-the circumstance that obstetrics is the one branch of all others in 
which women, owing to their physical and mental characteristics, are 
least likely to succeed. Physical strength, calm judgment, and steady 
nerves are the qualities most needed in one who would succeed in 
the practice of midwifery ; with regard to these characteristics no one 
can question the superiority of man over woman. Education and 
training may, in a measure, modify the amount of this natural ad- 
vantage, but it cannot be supposed that they will eradicate it. 
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We may now take up the present agitation in favor of a “ fair field 
and no favor” for women in the profession of medicine. It is quite 
natural that such a movement as this should first come to the surface 
in a country like America, where a general education is provided for 
all classes of society, regardless of sex, color, or caste. We therefore 
find that in this country the first effort was made by a woman to obtain 
a full medical diploma. It will be well, however, to consider first the 
efforts which have been made in England and on the Continent to 
secure a medical education for women. 

As the University of Zurich has attracted much attention by the 
large concourse of women who have sought to avail themselves of 
the opportunity which it has offered for the study of medicine, it 
may be of interest to give a detailed history of events there. 

Previous to the year 1864, the Zurich University had, with two 
exceptions, been opened only to male students. Two ladies of Zurich 
had received, by special act of Government, the privilege of attending 
the lectures of the philosophical Faculty; they were admitted, how- 
ever, only as listeners (Audttoren), and were not matriculated. 

In the autumn of 1864, Miss K., of Russia, made application at the 
rectorate for permission to attend the lectures, not only upon scientific 
subjects, but also those upon anatomy and microscopy; this was 
granted on condition that the instructors raised no objections. It 
transpired, after a while, that this young lady intended to pursue 
the whole regular course of medical studies. 

About Easter, another Russian, Miss S., who had already made 
some progress in the study of medicine, arrived, and attended the 
lectures on the same footing as her fellow-countrywoman. As the 
presence of two ladies pursuing the regular course of studies some- 
what altered the aspect of affairs, the question whether they should 
be matriculated or altogether excluded was brought before the aca- 
demic senate. After a long session, in which the matter was fully 
discussed in all its bearings, it was voted to lay the subject on the 
table for the time being, with the sole requirement that any woman 
who wished to attend more than two courses of lectures must obtain 
special permission. 

The first Russian, who proved less capable than the second, van- 
ished in 1867, but the latter prosecuted her studies with such energy 
and persistence that she soon won the respect of both professors and 
students. She fulfilled all the requirements of the regular course 
without having gone through the form of taking her matriculation. 
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In February, 1867, she demanded to be admitted to the examination 
for degree, but was directed first to obtain her matriculation papers. 
The Rector, after consultation with the Swiss Minister of Education, 
interpreted the law — in which the matriculation of female students 
was neither allowed nor forbidden — in favor of the applicant in ques- 
tion. As the young lady had now been matriculated, admission to 
the examination for degree could not be refused her ; so that after her 
acquirements had been subjected to a rigorous test in every branch of 
medicine, she received the medical diploma. 

This success was not, as had been anticipated, the signal for an 
influx of female students. In the following two years only three 
Englishwomen, one Russian, and one American studied medicine in 
‘Zurich and came up for degree, while one Englishwoman and three 
Russians were matriculated, but left soon after. In the summer term 
of 1868, the first female student, an Englishwoman, was matriculated 
by the philosophical Faculty, but left at the end of the term. In the 
winter term of 1869-70, six Russians appeared, of whom three departed 
without examination. In the summer term of 1870, three Russians 
arrived, who also left without degrees. In the winter term of 1870-71, 
the number of those newly matriculated rose to eleven, of whom five 
left without degree. In the summer term of 1871, a single female 
student was matriculated, whereas two left without, and one with, the 

‘ diploma. 

Thus far the study of medicine by women had developed but slowly 
in Zurich. Of the twenty-five female students who had attended the 
medical lectures for irregular periods since 1864, three left with, and 
seven without, their degrees; of the seven matriculated in the philo- 
sophical department, three had departed without the diploma. In 
the summer term of 1870, but fifteen women studying medicine, and 
four philosophy, remained. 

In the next term, 1871-72, the number rose from nineteen to 
thirty-one, and in the summer term, 1872, from thirty-one to sixty- 
three. With the increase in quantity a decrease in quality was 
perceptible ; this was due chiefly to the fact that quite a number of 
them had not the requisite age, training, and devotion to their studies. 
Among the sixty-three there were fifty-four Russians, in whose coun- 
try, though no university was open to women, yet so-called public 
lectures for women were delivered in two years’ courses. The first 
Russians stated that in the interior of that great country there were 
long stretches where no physician could be found, and where they 
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intended to practise; this induced many lecturers to favor their 
admission to the courses on the score of humanity. 

That the prosperity of that institution was not impaired was evident 
from the number of students then frequenting it; this had increased 
from 232 in 1864 to 354 in 1872. The gain was especially marked in 
the medical department, which was attended by 107 male students and 
one female in 1864, whereas in the summer of 1872 there were 208 
students, of whom 51 were women. The greater throng of these last 
then stimulated the Faculty to appeal again to the Government for a 
special examination for women. 

In this connection, one fact is deserving of mention. In July, 1871, 
the principal medical bodies in most of the Swiss Cantons explicitly 
voted by a large majority in favor of the admission of female candi- 
dates to the so-called medical “ Concordats” examination ; the action 
was induced by the announcement that the first Swiss girl, who had 
been studying in Zurich, had applied for the State examination. As 
a consequence of this, the young lady referred to honorably passed 
the first State examination. It was admitted by all the professors that 
the experiment of women’s study of medicine in Zurich was perfectly 
successful in the first four or five years, when only six or eight 
women were there enrolled. No irrelevant conduct on the part of 
the students was noticed ; in fact, the modest and sensible demeanor 
of the young women exerted rather a favorable influence upon the 
behavior, habits, and earnestness of the men. 

The first female students in Zurich were however so convinced of 
the importance of a more strict discrimination in the admission of 
women to the courses, that they took the initiative in demanding that 
certificates or tests of proficiency should be required, to which a part 
of them begged to be subjected. They foresaw that the whole ex- 
periment would fail if too young or immature girls should attend 
the lectures without sufficient preliminary training or devotion to the 
work. 

In 1873 the number of female students rose to 88 of medicine, 25 
of philosophy, and one of social science, making a total of 114, of whom 
100 were Russians. The immature and plastic minds of the young 
Russians, however, fell a ready prey to the wiles and machinations of 
political adventurers, so that the steady and praiseworthy devotion to 
study which characterized the pioneers in that field was supplanted 
by political agitation, and — what is worse — in some instances by an 
indulgence in the delusive fascinations of free love. In consequence 
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of these events the Russian government felt called upon to interfere, 
and announced to “all the Russian women who attend the lectures at 
the University and Polytechnic School of Zurich, that such of them 
as shall continue to attend the above lectures after the first of January, 
1874, will not be admitted, on their return to Russia, to any exam- 
ination, educational establishment, or appointment of any kind under 
the control of the Government.” This action was attributed by the 
official organs to the “unfavorable reports that have reached the 
Government relative to the conduct of these young women... . . ‘A 
Slavonic Democrat-Socialist Society,’ a ‘Slavonic Central Revolu- 
tionary Committee,’ and a Slavonic and Russian Section of the Inter- 
national Society have been formed at Zurich, and they number several 
of the young Russians of both sexes among their numbers. In the 
Russian library, to which certain editors send their periodicals and 
newspapers gratis, lectures of a very revolutionary character are 
delivered. It has become a daily occupation of young Russian girls 
to attend the meetings of workingmen ; political agitation absorbs 
their youthful and inexperienced minds, and leads them into wrong 
courses, The young women who have thus been dragged into poli- 
tics are entirely under the influence of the leaders of the emigration, 
and have become their obedient instruments. Some of them go two 
or three times a year to Russia and back again, taking with them 
incendiary letters and proclamations. . . . Others allow themselves to 
be deluded by the communistic theories of free love, and, under the 
protection of a fictitious marriage, act in utter forgetfulness of all 
the fundamental principles of morality and decorum.” These were the 
charges made against the Russian female students at Zurich by the 
Government of their country, and the threats which followed were 
undoubtedly elicited solely by the political agitation to which the 
women lent themselves, and by means of which their instigators 
were furthering their schemes. 

Previous to this time, six women had passed with honor the exami- 
nation for the medical degree. Four received “ good ” as a comment, 
and two “very good.” Several of the professors, at their graduation, 
took the opportunity of expressing in public their perfect satisfaction 
at the progress made by the female students. 

All but twelve Russian students left Zurich in obedience to the 
order of their Government: twenty-one of these obtained admission 
to the University of Berne, where, in the session of 1874-75, there 
were thirty-two female. students, twenty-eight of medicine, three of 
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philosophy, and one of law; and where two women, an American and 
an Austrian, took their medical degrees in 1878. The number study- 
ing in Zurich was reduced to six in 1877. Between 1864 and 1878 only 
fourteen women had graduated in Zurich ; but, in considering these 
figures with the comparatively large number of matriculants, it must 
be borne in mind that very few of the Russians intended at the out- 
set to take their degrees. The University of Geneva has since been 
opened to women, in which there were recently two studying medicine. 
The Concordats examination of Switzerland has also been granted to 
women, which gives those who pass it successfully the right to prac- 
tise in the Republic, of which one Swiss lady at least has availed herself. 
The report that no more women would be admitted to the University 
of Zurich because their presence had led to evil moral results has 
proved to be unfounded. Not only is the Faculty well satisfied with 
the result of the experiment, but two young ladies have recently been 
appointed assistants, — one to Dr. Hermann, Professor of Physiology 
and Rector of the University, and one, an American, to Dr. Rose, 
Professor of Surgery. 

In Russia we find that in 1862 Mademoiselle Souslowa began to 
study medicine at the Medico-Chirurgical Academy of St. Petersburg. 
After she had attended the lectures of natural philosophy, chemistry, 
and anatomy for two years, in company with several other women, the 
privilege was suddenly withdrawn by an edict of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, on the alleged ground that “ women did better as such when 
they knew nothing and understood nothing,” although no complaints 
had been made either by the professors or the male students. Women 
were thus debarred from studying medicine in St. Petersburg, with 
the exception of a few midwives educated by Government to send out 
to the wild tribes of Russian Asia, who had petitioned for them. One 
of these midwives was allowed to remain and complete a full medical 
education after the University had been closed to her companions. 

In 1860 a Russian officer was sent to inspect the Woman’s Medical 
College of the New York Infirmary, and report to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment upon the medical education of women in America, owing to 
the fresh application of a dozen or more respectable Russian women 
for admission to the Academy at St. Petersburg. This application 
seems to have been granted, for in 1869 Mademoiselle Kaschewarowa 
received the degree of M. D. from the Academy. In 1872 a lady 
interested in the higher education of women offered the sum of forty 
thousand dollars to the Minister of State for the establishment of 
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classes for women at the Imperial Academy of Medicine. In the 
same year the Medico-Chirurgical Academy formally admitted women 
to study under the same instructors as the men ; but the requirements 
for graduation were different, and the diploma applied only to practice 
in the diseases of women and children. The prescribed course was 
reduced from five years for men to four for women. The Medical 
Department of the University of Moscow opened its doors in 1871 
to women, exacting the same tests of capacity as for male students. 
In 1874-75 there were one hundred and seventy-one women study- 
ing at the Academy, of whom one hundred and two were of noble 
birth, seventeen belonged to the commercial class, fourteen to that of 
shop-keepers, and twelve were clergymen’s daughters: twenty-three 
were married. They were instructed in the same buildings and by 
the same teachers as the men, but at different hours. Three small 
wooden hospitals had also been built, in which seventy young women 
were being trained ; twenty of them as resident pupils. No men 
were admitted. The professors have expressed themselves as highly 
satisfied with the scholarship and demeanor of the women. 

In Finland the Emperor of Russia has ordered the University of 
Helsingfors, through the Senate of Finland, to admit women to its 
medical school. 

In France the medical schools have always been nominally open to 
women, yet none sought the privilege until a lady applied to the Fac- 
ulty of Montpellier in 1866 and was refused. She immediately applied 
to the Minister of the Interior for permission to study in Paris, which 
was granted on condition that she would practise in Algeria, whence she 
came. The first woman, however, to graduate in Paris, after passing 
the five requisite examinations, was a native of England, Miss Garrett 
(now Mrs. Garrett-Anderson), in June, 1870. The next was an Ameri- 
can, Miss Mary C. Putnam (now Mrs. Jacobi), of New York, who 
took her diploma with great honor in August, 1871. In 1874 there 
were twenty female students at the Ecole de Médecine, each having 
obtained the requisite special permission from the Minister of Instruc- 
tion. At the end of the session, 1876-77, there were twenty-two female 
students, — five French, six English, eleven Russian, in the school. 
During that year five women had received the medical degree, — two 
English, two Russians, and one German. In 1877-78 there were 
fourteen English alone studying medicine there. Between 1870 and 
1876, however, only ten women have graduated in France. Women 
are eligible to the post of Internat of the Hospitals. In July, 1870, at 
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the moment France was entering upon the war with Prussia, a small 
commission under the presidency of M. Duruy, ex-Minister of Public 
Instruction, was elaborating a plan for the complete education of 
women under the patronage of the Empress. Its object was to edu- 
cate physicians for countries subject to Islamism. All was arranged 
to give the most thorough instruction, including clinical opportunities 
at the hospitals; but the scheme disappeared with the Empire. 

In Germany there has been but little demand for the medical edu- 
cation of women, yet whenever the privilege has been sought, it has 
generally been granted. According to the “ Pall-Mall Gazette,” there 
was one woman studying medicine at Munich in 1865, two in 1866, 
four in 1867, eight in 1868, and sixteen in 1869; in the last-named 
year the Dean of the Faculty reported that the innovation had greatly 
improved the discipline of the School. Women were admitted to the 
Medical School of Vienna in 1870; three years later there were four 
female students at the School. Since that time some opposition has 
been aroused, yet women are still admitted to certain courses by 
special permission, but are not allowed to matriculate. In 1874 
women were given permission to study at the University of Leipzig, 
although the privilege of graduating was not assured. A young lady 
was granted in 1872, by the Government, an examination for a dental 
degree at the University at Erlangen, on the ground that it was 
absurd to exclude a person desirous of submitting herself to author- 
ized professional tests of ability, by reason of her sex. 

In Holland in 1865 the daughter of a deceased pharmacien applied 
for authority to enter as a student of pharmacy in order to qualify 
herself to be of use in the pharmacy of her late father. The demand 
was refused on the ground that the law confined its provisions to 
pharmaciens, entitled to the pronoun 7/, and made no allusion to the 
elle. In 1866 a new law allowed women to present themselves for 
examination as pharmaciens. In 1868 the woman in question ob- 
tained her regular diploma. In the succeeding eleven years one hun- 
dred women entered as students in pharmacy, and underwent the 
examination necessary to enable them to keep a shop. Among an 
equal number of applicants, twice as many women have succeeded as 
men. At Gréningen the first medical student passed her examination 
in physics and mathematics in 1873 ; and in the same year the Univer- 
sity of Holland operied its doors to women. 

In Belgium women have been refused permission to study 
medicine. 
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In Italy, the Universities have never been closed to women, but 
in 1876 the fifteen Universities of the kingdom were formally thrown 
open to them by a State decree, and in the same year a woman took 
her degree of M. D. at Pisa. 

In Denmark, all departments of the University of Copenhagen, 
except the theological, were opened to women in 1875; but few have 
taken advantage of the opportunity. 

The Swedish University of Upsala was opened to women on the 
same terms as men in 1864, with the exception of the departments 
of Theology and Law. About 1870 the University of Stockholm 
admitted women ; and soon after three women passed the examina- 
tions as surgeons, and two as dentists. A medical school exclu- 
sively for women was to have been established at Gothenburg in 
1870. 

In Great Britain, the Medical Act of 1858 only admitted to registra- 
tion and to the practice of medicine such persons as had passed the 
examination and obtained the license of one of the nineteen examin- 
ing bodies of the kingdom, whose representatives, together with the 
persons appointed by the crown, constituted the ‘“ General Council 
of Medical Education and Registration of the United Kingdom.” 
The only exception was in favor of those who at that time held 
degrees of M. D. from any foreign or colonial University, and were 
already practising before Oct. 1, 1858. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, hav- 
ing a degree from the Geneva Medical College of New York State, 
availed herself of this clause and obtained registration. In 1860 
Miss Garrett, with a view to practising medicine in compliance with 
this act, was admitted as a student at Apothecaries’ Hall (one of 
the licensing bodies), where she attended some classes in common 
with male students ; in other branches she was obliged to pay heavy 
fees for private instruction by recognized teachers. After having 
overcome many difficulties in obtaining the requisite hospital instruc- 
tion she was registered as licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall in 1865. 
Her title of M. D. was obtained several years later from the Univer- 
sity of Paris. Apothecaries’ Hall, after admitting Miss Garrett, took 
action effectually to prevent a recurrence of such an event by passing 
a vote forbidding students thereafter to receive any part of their edu- 
cation privately. 

In March, 1869, Miss Sophia Jex-Blake applied to the University of 
Edinburgh for permission to attend the lectures of the Medical Faculty 
for the purpose of ultimately obtaining the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
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cine, which would entitle her to registration. As the application was 
from one woman only, a tentative attendance on the classes of botany 
and natural history was suggested by the Dean of the Medical Facul- 
ty, with the assent of the two professors, the question of matriculation 
being postponed for the time. This plan received the formal approval 
of the Medical Faculty and the Senators, but was vetoed by the Uni- 
versity Court on the appeal of several dissentient professors. A favor- 
able response was however given to Miss Jex-Blake and four other 
ladies who joined her, to be allowed to make arrangements for sepa- 
rate classes ; regulations were then officially issued admitting women 
to matriculation and to subsequent instruction for the profession of 
medicine. The five ladies were at once matriculated after having 
passed the examination in arts. After the first session opposition was 
raised among the professors and male students, but through no fault 
of the female students. The former refused to teach the women, 
the latter mobbed them. The women appealed to the courts, and 
obtained a verdict in their favor; this was however reversed by the 
whole Court of Sessions in June, 1873, by a bare majority. Appeal 
was now made to the highest tribunal in the kingdom, the cause of 
the women being presented to Parliament in 1874, and again in 1875, 
when it was finally defeated by a vote of 196 to 153. 

In 1874 the idea was conceived of founding a medical school for 
women in London. Chiefly through the efforts of Dr. Sophia Jex- 
Blake, with the co-operation of the late Dr. Anstie, the London School 
of Medicine for Women was opened in the autumn of 1874 with a 
staff of teachers, who were, with one exception, recognized lecturers at 
other medical schools. The examination and license of the graduates 
of this school at the end of the three years’ course depended upon a 
removal of the disqualification resting upon the sex by a previous act 
of Parliament, and a subsequent recognition of the instruction there 
received as sufficient to entitle the students to examination. AA still 
greater obstacle was the clause in the medical act requiring that every 
student coming up for examination should have had practical clinical 
instruction in a hospital of no less than 150 beds. 

In July, 1876, the Government accorded its support in Parliament 
to a bill “enabling the British examining bodies to extend their exam- 
inations to women as well as to men,” with a single proviso that the 
qualification conferred by any examining body should not carry with 
it any right to take part in the government of that bedy. This bill 
was passed, received the royal assent, and becamea law. The Uni- 
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versity of Edinburgh was thus enabled to do justice to its matricu- 
lated students, but refused. The Queen’s University, and the King’s 
and Queen’s College of Physicians, of Ireland, however, both granted 
the request for admission to examination preferred by Miss Edith 
Pechey. As the regulations of the former made obligatory the at- 
tendance upon four courses of lectures in one of the Queen’s Col- 
leges, the assent of four professors at Galway was obtained; but the 
Council of the College vetoed the arrangement, and the immediate 
opening of the session made further action at that time impossible. 
The College of Physicians granted examinations to Dr. Elizabeth W. 
Dunbar, Dr. Frances Hoggan, and Dr. Louisa Atkins (M.D.’s of Zu- 
rich), and of Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake and Dr. Edith Pechey (M.D.'s of 
Berne) during the early months of 1877, thereby admitting them to 
registration as qualified practitioners. 

The Woman’s Medical School still needed hospital opportunities for 
its students. No hospital in London would grant admission to wo- 
men until the Royal Free Hospital in Gray’s Inn Road agreed to do 
so for five years in consideration of an annual subsidy of 4715, it hav- 
ing no school for male students connected with it. Finally, in the 
autumn of 1876, the Senate of the University of London passed a 
resolution to admit women to medical examinations and degrees, on 
application of Miss Edith Shove. 

The London School of Medicine for Women opened in 1874 with 
twenty-three students, a strong staff of lecturers, and the special coun- 
tenance of such men as.the late Dr. Anstie, Dr. Burdon-Sanderson, 
Dr. Chambers, Dr. Bastian, Mr. Ernst Hart, and Professor Huxley. 
During the second year six new students were admitted ; during the 
third, two new students; during the fourth (1877-78), nine. The 
small number entering in the second and third years is probably due 
to the fact that the arrangement with the Royal Free Hospital was 
not made until the spring of 1877, and consequently up to that time 
there was no guarantee that the graduates of the school could obtain 
certificates of attendance at a hospital large enough to be recognized 
as qualifying them for registration. In 1877 the school was placed 
on the official list of medical schools recognized by the Irish College 
of Physicians. The school requires the students to pass a prelimi- 
nary examination in arts, and to be at least eighteen years of age. 
The course is four years, three in the school and one in hospitals. 
The fees are’ 490 for the three years’ instruction in the school, and 
440 for the four years’ hospital instruction. 
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This brief recital shows clearly the various obstacles successively 
overcome by the female students under the generalship of Dr. Sophia 
Jex-Blake, to whose enthusiasm and energy the ultimate achievement 
should be credited. The registered female practitioners are now kind- 
ly received at many of the hospitals of London, notably the Children’s 
Hospital in Great Ormond Street, the Cancer Hospital, the Moorfields 
Ophthalmic Hospital, and to some of the services of the Brompton 
Consumption Hospital. The Soho Square Hospital for Women has 
flatly declined to allow a female physician to enter its doors; on the 
other hand, Dr. Thomas Chambers at once granted them admission 
to his wards of the Chelsea Hospital for Women. 

While immense steps have been taken in securing for women the 
privilege of studying and practising medicine in England, the antag- 
onism is not by any means entirely allayed. In January, 1876, three 
women applied to the College of Surgeons to be examined for the 
license in midwifery, which is a registrable license. In the opinion 
of counsel the College was bound to admit them ; the Committee 
reported their certificates of four years’ study satisfactory, where- 
upon Dr. Robert Barnes, one of the examiners in midwifery, resigned. 
Soon after came an official letter to the women promising their ad- 
mission to the next examination, which was followed by the resig- 
nation of Drs. Farre and Priestley, — that is, of the whole examining 
board. Since then there have been no examiners and no examinations. 
There was, however, immediately a meeting of the Obstetrical Soci- 
ety of London, at which a vote of thanks to these gentlemen was car- 
ried by “universal acclamation.” At an extraordinary meeting of 
the Royal College of Physicians on March 18, 1878, the motion of 
Sir George Barrows, that the College should not grant licenses to 
women to practise medicine, was carried by an overwhelming major- 
ity. Near the end of the year 1877 Dr. Wilson Fox addressed to 
the Secretary of the British Medical Association a letter inquiring of 
‘the Council, “whether women are to be permitted in the future to 
attend the meetings of the medical, surgical, and other sections of 
the association and to take part in the discussions?” To this he 
received the reply that “ the Council have no powers to prevent ladies 
who are members of the association from attending the meetings of 
the association.” As a result of this, Dr. Fox withdrew from the asso- 
ciation. At the annual meeting in 1878 the following article was 
carried after long discussion: “No female shall be eligible for elec- 
tion as a member of the association.” There is now but one lady 
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member of the association, Dr. Garrett-Anderson. Seven women are 

now on the Medical Register ;- six more have presented themselves to 
the Irish College of Physicians for the first examination, of whom 
four have passed. 

In Australia women were admitted to the University of Melbourne 
in 1872. 

It is estimated that of the one hundred million women in India at 
least two thirds are, by their social customs, debarred from receiving 
the visits of a male physician at their houses, and from attending for 
gratuitous advice at the hospitals and dispensaries. The lying-in 
hospitals of Madras, Manargoody, and Madura have for many years 
been educating midwives; but if a Mahometan or Hindu woman of 
the higher castes is attacked with any severe disease, or has any bones 
injured, she cannot receive the benefit of medical knowledge so long 
as it is exclusively in the possession of men who are not admissible 
to women’s presence. To meet this want, a medical school for 
women was founded at Bareilly in 1867, which has since been teach- 
ing native women, and giving them certificates as general practition- 
ers. In 1871, there were thirty girls between the ages of twelve and 
seventeen years in the school, of whom twenty-eight were native 
Christians and two Mahometans. The course of study was three 
years. 

The Madras Medical College, which supplies the military and civil 
establishments with physicians, admitted women in 1875, the lectures 
being in common with men except on certain special subjects. In 
1878 four women received their degree, after five years’ study, dur- 
ing which they had greatly distinguished themselves. At Benares, 
Brahmin widows were receiving a regular medical training in 1877. 
At Bombay a midwifery class of women is connected with the hos- 
pital. The midwives who have graduated from all these establish- 
ments have been generally successful in India, in spite of the custom 
which assigns a certain part of every city or village to each native 
midwife, in which she has the exclusive right to practise; the mo- 
nopoly being transmitted from mother to daughter. 

Coming now at last to America, we find that, in 1848, Miss Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, an English woman, after having studied medicine for 
several years, applied for admission to many different medical colleges 
of the United States, all of which refused it except the Geneva Medi- 
cal College, then a flourishing school in Western New York. She at- 
tended two full courses at that institution, and graduated creditably in 
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1849, being the first woman to receive the degree of M. D. in the 
United States. The discussion caused by this event led to the ex- 
clusion of woman students from all the colleges, in deference to the 
general sentiment of the medical profession. A few years later Miss 
Sarah R. Adamson (now Mrs. Dolly) found the doors of the Geneva 
Medical College closed against her, and no medical college of the 
country willing to admit her as a candidate for a diploma. She was 
consequently driven, against her wishes, to enter the Central Medical 
College at Syracuse, N.Y., an eclectic institution, where she graduated 
in 1851. The Rush Medical College of Chicago soon after admitted 
Miss Emily Blackwell to attend her first course of lectures, but with- 
held the permission the next year, owing to a vote of censure passed 
by the Illinois State Medical Society. After many fruitless applica- 
tions elsewhere, she was finally admitted to the Cleveland Medical 
College, where she took her degree in 1854, after one course of lect- 
ures. 

In 1853, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell sought the post of physician in ~ 
the department for women of one of the dispensaries of New York. 
The refusal of this application led to the organization of the New 
York Infirmary for Women and Children, which was extended as a 
hospital of ten beds with a dispensary attached in 1857, with Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, Dr. Mary E. Zakrzewska, now of Boston, and 
Dr. Emily Blackwell as attending physicians. At this time there was 
no hospital open to women in America. Meagre instruction was here 
given to small classes for several years. In 1865 a charter was ob; 
tained for the Woman’s Medical College of the New York Infirmary, 
a graded course of three years being adopted from the start. The 
first chair of Hygiene in the country was here instituted. The board 
of examiners, independent of the College Faculty, was composed’ of 
eminent physicians, professors in the different schools of the city. 
This board consisted, in 1878, of Drs. Willard Parker, Isaac E. Taylor, 
Austin Flint, Stephen Smith, B. W. McCready, A. L, Loomis, C. F. 
Chandler, and E. H. Janes. A preliminary examination in English 
branches is required, unless the students bring “a diploma from some 
established literary school.” The sessions are of eight months’ dura- 
tion. The first classof five women graduated in 1870. In the nine 
years during which students have been graduating, the total number 
who have received degrees amounts to fifty-three. During the ses- 
sion 1877-78 forty-seven students were pursuing their studies. Nine 
of the graduates were married women, five being wives of physicians, 
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who are all now engaged in practice with their husbands. Three 
graduates are daughters of physicians who now practise with their 
fathers. Four have gone abroad as missionaries, one having estab- 
lished in China a hospital for women. Sixteen graduates occupy 
positions as resident physicians to hospitals, or as physicians to large 
women’s colleges, such as Vassar and Mt. Holyoke. Seven graduates 
have since pursued their studies in European universities. Two 
graduates have been applicants for hospital positions given by com- 
petitive examination, both being successful. One received a position 
at Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York. The other was refused the post 
of interne at the Charity Hospital in New York, although successful 
in examination, because, as was alleged, there were no arrangements 
for having these posts filled by women. The Hospitals and Dispen- 
saries of New York are now as much open to the mass of women 
students as to men. Women are admitted to the lectures in the 
Bellevue Amphitheatre by the physicians of the three colleges for 
* men who lecture there, to private courses, and to the free city clinics 
at all the dispensaries. In 1871, Dr. Mary Green, the physician to 
the Woman’s Prison Association, was elected a member of the New 
York Medico-Legal Society. 

In the autumn of 1850 the Female Medical College of Philadelphia 
was opened with a class of forty women. In 1853 it adopted the 
longest course (five months) of any medical school then existing in 
the country. A dispensary was established in connection with it in 
1854, which was enlarged to a hospital in 1861. In 1868 it received 
a bequest of $60,000 from the estate of Mr. Isaac Barton. The option 
of a progressive course of three years was introduced in 1869. The 
. female students were admitted to the Philadelphia Hospital (Blockley), 
and to the Wills Ophthalmic Hospital in 1869, and to the medical and 
surgical wards of the Pennsylvania Hospital in 1870. In addition to 
these clinical facilities the female students are admitted to the daily 
dispensary service, and the weekly medical, surgical, and gynzcologi- 
cal clinics of Dr. Anna E. Bloomall at the Woman’s Hospital, of 
which the capacity is now forty beds ; to the Orthopedic Hospital 
and Infirmary for Nervous Diseases ; the Eye and Ear Infirmary ; and 
the Mission Hospital and Dispensary for Women and Children, and 
to the Philadelphia Lying-in Charity. During the past years women 
have been admitted to the lectures of the auxiliary Faculty of the 
University of Pennsylvania. An Alumni Association was formed in 
1875, which now numbers 263. Twenty students received their de- 
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. grees at the twenty-seventh annual commencement on March 13, 
1879. In 1853 the Penn Medical College of Philadelphia, an irregu- 
lar institution for the co-education of men and women, was instituted, 
but was discontinued in 1864. The Pennsylvania College of Dental 
Surgery having opened its doors to women in 1873, two were re- 
turned as graduated in 1874. 

It must not be assumed, however, that all these concessions to 
women were made in Philadelphia without opposition. As early as 
1859, the Philadelphia County Medical Society passed a vote recom- 
mending its members “to withhold all countenance and support from 
the Faculties and graduates of the Female Medical Colleges ; and 
that, consistently with sound medical ethics, they should not hold pro- 
fessional intercourse with them.” In 1867 a similar action was again 
taken. When the Pennsylvania Hospital first admitted women to its 
clinics, the male students made strenuous but futile objections to their 
presence. In 1870 admission into the State Medical Society of Penn- 
sylvania was sought by the women and not granted. The venerable 
Dr. S. D. Gross, as one of the most rigorous opponents, advanced the 
amusing argument that “ woman was taken from the side of Adam 
to show that her duty and promise was to lean upon man for all time 
to come.” 

The Department of Medicine and Surgery of the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor was opened in 1851. Women have been 
admitted since 1871 to separate courses, except in chemistry, but under 
the same requirements as men. It has a session of nine months 
and a graded course of three years. The number of female students 
has increased from eighteen in 1871 to forty-twoin 1879. In the 
years 1871 to 1878 have been graduated eighty women. The number 
of male students ranges from three to five hundred. 

In 1865 the Chicago Hospital for Women and Children was opened, 
and has for many years been in successful operation with Dr. Mary 
H. Thompson as attending physician and surgeon. In connection 
with this institution was organized, in 1870, the Woman’s Hospital 
Medical College for the instruction of women, with Dr. W. H. By- 
ford as President of the Faculty and Professor of the Clinical Sur- 
gery of Women, and Dr. Mary H. Thompson as Professor of the 
Diseases of Children, and a full Faculty of other able instructors. 
The graduates must have studied medicine three years, have attended 
two full courses of lectures, and passed a satisfactory examination. 
In 1875 eight women graduated. The Medical Class of 1877-78 
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‘consisted of thirty-two students. There were seven graduates in 


1878. 

The Syracuse University in the State of New York was incorpo- 
rated on March 25, 1870, making from the outset no distinction with 
regard to the sex of the students. There were graduated in medicine 
in 1875 three women and ten men ; in 1876, three women and sixteen 
men ; in 1877, two women and six men; in 1878, three women and 
fourteen men; in 1879, no women and six men. The President 
writes that the absence of women from among the graduates of 1879 
was “a mere accident,” and is in no wise attributable to any evil effect 
upon the morals of the students from co-education of the sexes. 

The University of California, at Berkeley, a suburb of San Fran- 
“cisco, was organized in 1868, and opened for instruction in 1869. 
Attendance at three full courses of five months is required before grad- 
uation in medicine, the studies being graded. Women are admitted 
on an equality with men, — the number of all students in each class 
being but ten or fifteen, of whom two or three are women. The 
Pacific Dispensary for women and children in San Francisco was 
incorporated in 1875, and is in successful operation under the man- 
agement of three female physicians. 

In New England, as elsewhere, during the Colonial times, much 
of the medical practice was in the hands of women, who, however, had 
for the most part the rearing of a large family as their only qualifica- 
tion and the sole test of their proficiency.. The former prevalence of 
a belief that women were the proper and only qualified custodians 
of their own sex in child-bearing is made evident by a town record 
printed in the first volume of the Collections of the Maine Historical 
Society... The General Court, held at Wells on the 6th of July, 1646, 
“ presented Francis Rayus for presuming to act the part of midwife. 
The delinquent, examined by the Court, is fined fifty shillings for his 
offence; and, paying the fees, five shillings, is discharged.” Such 
evidence, and it can easily be amplified, drawn from old records, does 
not of course testify to any peculiar opinion on the part of the Col- 
onists with regard to the fitness of women to practise medicine as a 
whole, or certain of its branches, but merely reveals customs which 
were founded upon tradition or imposed upon the communities by the 
exigencies of a sparse population in a new country. 

To Massachusetts is nevertheless due the credit of establishing the 
first medical school for women in the world. On November 23, 1848, 
was organized in Boston the Female Medical Educational Society, and 
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incorporated in 1850. The first term of the Boston Female Medical 
School (subsequently the New England Female Medical College) 
began November 1,'1848, with twelve students and two professors. 
While the attendance on the school was comparatively large, only a 
small number graduated; the total number of graduates between the 
years 1848 and 1871 being but eighty-three. In 1874, while a prop- 
osition to transfer the College to Harvard University was under con- 
sideration by that corporation, the Trustees suddenly merged the 
College in the School of Medicine of Boston University, which is 
under the exclusive control of homceopaths. While this act may 
have involved no betrayal of trust on the part of the trustees in a 
legal sense, it certainly was an indefensible breach of trust toward 
those who had contributed funds to enable women to obtain a medical 
education in accordance with the tenets of the regular school. As the 
scope of this paper does not include an historical account of the 
various homeeopathic, eclectic, botanic, and other schools which have 
admitted women to their courses, it is sufficient to state that no dis- 
turbances or other untoward results have arisen from an association 
of the sexes in the Medical Department of the Boston University. 

Recent events, however, have drawn attention to the position of the 
Harvard Medical School with regard to women, and it may not, there- 
fore, prove devoid of interest to pass in brief review the history of the 
various attempts which have been made by women to attend the lec- 
tures at that institution. 

In the autumn of 1847 Miss Harriet K. Hunt, who had been prac- 
tising medicine in Boston for several years, applied for permission to 
attend lectures, and was refused. Application for the same privilege 
was again made by the same lady in 1850. On November 23 of that 
year it was voted in a meeting of the Medical Faculty, at which all 
the seven members were present, that “ Miss Hunt be admitted to the 
lectures on the usual terms, provided that her admission be not 
deemed inconsistent with the statutes.” Drs. Jacob Bigelow and 
James Jackson voted in the negative. At a meeting of the President 
and Fellows of the University, on November 30, it was voted “ that 
this Board, if the Medical Faculty deem it expedient, perceive no 
objection arising from the Statutes of the Medical School to admit- 
ting female students to their lectures, expressing hereby no opinion 
as to the claims of such student to a medical degree.” These votes 
appeared to have removed all obstacles to the fulfilment of Miss 
Hunt’s aspirations ; but another, which proved to be insuperable, arose 
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on the part of the students. At the beginning of the session of 
1850-51 two colored persons had been found to be among the students, 
and were the cause of much dissatisfaction. A few weeks later another 
black made his appearance, and soon after it was reported that a woman 
had taken tickets for the lectures. The indignation of the students 
now found vent in a meeting in December, 1850, at which two series 
of resolutions were passed remonstrating against the amalgamation 
of sexes and races. These were referred by the Faculty to a com- 
mittee, which reported: through its chairman, Dr. Jacob Bigelow, the 
following votes, relating to the admission of the woman, which were 
adopted : — 

“ Voted, that the Faculty are at all times anxious to promote the gratification 
and welfare of the members of the medical class as far as their duty and the great 
interests of medical education permit. 

“ Voted, that the female student who had applied for liberty to attend the lectures, 
having by advice of the Faculty withdrawn her petition, no further action on this 


subject is necessary.’ 


This concession of the Faculty to the predilections of the students 
was probably unavoidable, owing to the fact that the Medical School 
was at that time without any considerable endowment, and entirely 
dependent for its support upon the fees of the students. In 1866 
permission to attend lectures was denied to two women who made 
application ; and the like again occurred in 1867. In 1868, it having 
been reported to the Medical Faculty that women were attending the 
lectures of one of the University lecturers (not a member of the Fac- 
ulty) by his permission, this action was declared to be inconsistent with 
the rules, and the women were ordered to discontinue such attendance. 

At a meeting of the Corporation of Harvard University on April 8, 
1878, a letter was read from Miss Marian Hovey, Trustee, offering to 
give the sum of ten thousand dollars, from a fund for benevolent pur- 
poses bequeathed by her father, Mr. George O. Hovey, to the Har- 
vard Medical School, if its advantages were extended to women on 
equal terms with men. The Corporation referred the communication 
to the Board of Overseers, which has only advisory powers in such 
matters. At a meeting of this Board on April 10, it was referred 
to a committee of its members, viz. the President of the University, 
and Messrs. Wyman, Agassiz, Cabot, and Le Baron Russell. 

On May 3, 1879, the committee presented two reports : the majority, 
signed by Alexander Agassiz, Dr. Morrill Wyman, Charles W. Eliot, 
and J. Elliot Cabot ; and the minority, by Dr. Le Baron Russell. 
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The majority of the committee recommended the acceptance of the 
trust offered by Miss Hovey for the Medical School upon the follow- 
ing conditions : — 


“ That, after the completion of a new building, women be admitted to the Medi- 
cal School, as an experiment, for a period of ten years. 

“ That they be not less than twenty-two years of age. 

“ That the requisitions for admission and the course of study be the same as 
for men. 

“ That the examinations for women and men shall be identical. 

“ That nothing shall be countenanced which will in any way lower the standard 
of the school, or affect the execution of the plans laid out for its development. 

‘“* That the courses of lectures in which students take no active part be open to 
both men and women; that for personal instruction in laboratories and for recita- 
tions the two sexes be separated ; and that a complete separation be made in such 
subjects as obstetrics, the diseases of women, certain portions of anatomy and 
physiology, and the like. 

“ The first cost of this experiment need not, we think, be very great; for the 
present a probable outlay of twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars for additional 
laboratories and recitation-rooms in the new building, and an increase of some 
three to five thousand dollars annually, in the salaries of instructors, would be 
sufficient. It may be roughly estimated that a sum of sixty to sixty-five thousand 
dollars would amply cover the pecuniary cost of this experiment; but should the 
change be permanently adopted, a considerable endowment would be required to 
meet the increased annual charges. 

“It should be distinctly understood, however, that the experiment can be con- 
tinued only so long as, in the opinion of the governing boards, it does not conflict 
in any way with the best interests of the school.” 


The report continues as follows :— 


“ Your Committee are well aware that the Harvard Medical School owes its high 
standing to the devotion of its staff of professors, and that their voice should there- 
fore have great weight in the decision of the question, and in determining the duration 
or cessation of the experiment. To them and to their successors the school must 
look for the maintenance and increase of its intellectual activity. It is a critical 
moment of its history. The members of its staff are all earnest in their endeavors 
to raise the standard of the school; for this they have made, and are ready to 
make, great sacrifices. Besides the continuous need of broadening and elevating 
instruction, there is urgent need that the new building for the Medical School 
should be supplied with all modern appliances for teaching and for original investi- 
gation, without which the school cannot hold its place among leading institutions. 
These improvements will be costly. The professors, therefore, naturally hesitate 
to undertake just now a change of policy which seems, to some of them at least, of 
doubtful issue, without ample provision against the case of failure. 

“ Of twenty-one members of the Medical Faculty, who expressed their views in 
writing, six are in favor of admitting women to the school with restrictions. Three 
are in favor of making the experiment, but have strong doubts of its expediency or 
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success. Seven are strongly opposed to the plan. Five are opposed, but willing 
to try the experiment under certain conditions. 

“ Of the six in favor, only one is in favor of admission without restrictions. 

“Of the nine more or less in favor, four require a guarantee fund of $200,000. 

“Of the twelve more or less opposed, five consider $200,000 as the sum neces- 
sary to warrant the trial of the experiment, if-it is to be tried at all.” 


The minority report, signed by Dr. Le Baron Russell, opposed 
the acceptance of the gift on the terms proposed. 


“ But while opposed to the admission of women to the Harvard School, he cor- 

dially recognizes the reasonableness of the desire for greater opportunities than are 
now afforded for the higher education of women, as well in medicine as in other 
departments of knowledge. There is reason to believe that there exist, at the pres- 
ent time, a legitimate demand for, and an important place to be filled by, well-edu- 
cated women as physicians. The position which some of them have already taken, 
and the large and apparently increasing class of persons who wish for their ser- 
vices, make it on all accounts to be desired that means for a thorough medical 
education should be provided for them. This object can, in his opinion, be best at- 
tained by the establishment of a separate medical school for women, in which all the 
inconveniences and embarrassments attaching to other plans will be avoided, and the 
fullest opportunities be enjoyed by them without restraint. Such a school, while 
equally thorough in its requisitions with the best medical schools for men, should 
yet recognize to a certain extent the different paths of practice which will naturally 
be pursued by women, and, while neglecting nothing essential, give particular atten- 
tion to those branches. most important to be studied by them. A positive gain 
would thus be reached which could not be attained by women in medical schools 
for men, as at present conducted. The same system of careful examination should 
be required for admission, as well as in the studies throughout the course and for a 
final degree, as are now required at the Harvard School. The professors and in- 
structors should be of the highest character, and nothing omitted which belongs to 
a school of the first rank. Many of the instructors of the Harvard School would 
undoubtedly be found willing to repeat their lectures and other exercises for the 
benefit of the school for women, and others could be obtained if more were needed. 
Among the large number of persons who have manifested their interest in the sub- 
ject of the medical education of women, there must be many able and willing to 
contribute the necessary funds. The amount required for such a school could 
hardly exceed very considerably that said to be required for the guaranty and ex- 
penses of the experiment of the admission of women to the Harvard School, and 
its superior advantages would more than compensate for the additional cost.” 


The reasons adduced in support of this report were primarily the 
danger to the permanent interests of the school, and to its large classes 
of male students at this stage in the attempt to elevate the standard 
of the school. Since 1871 a graduated course of lectures and recita- 
tions had been arranged to fill each of the three years of the term of 
study ; a preliminary examination had been required for several years ; 
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and the final examination for degree had been made more rigorous. 
The changes had proved successful in every sense ; but other changes 
were in contemplation, such as the addition of another year to the re- 
quired term of study, and the qualifications for entrance and gradua- 
tion were to be still further raised. While these modifications were 
pending, the report deemed it unwise to jeopard the result by introdu- 
cing so doubtful an innovation as the education of women. The re- 
port further pointed to the divided opinions of the Medical Faculty, 
of which a majority opposed the scheme as likely to impair the suc- 
cessful working of the plan. It expressed a fear of the effect upon 
the attendance of male students on the school from the opposition of 
so large a number of the physicians of the State; and a fear that 
opposition would arise among the male students themselves. Finally, 
the peculiar difficulties of co-education of the sexes in medicine were 
dwelt upon at some length. 

A vote was immediately taken upon the adoption of the majority 
report, with the result of seven votes in the affirmative, and nine in the 
negative. As several of those who voted against the motion an- 
nounced that they had done so solely because they had not had time 
to consider the question properly, it was voted to reconsider the mo- 
tion two weeks later. 

The closeness of this vote on the adoption of the majority report, 
and the knowledge that several of the voices in the negative might be 
reversed when their authors had had time to consider the question on 
its merits, created a great stir in the academic and medical portion of 
the community. The Medical Faculty was especially aroused at the 
prospect of being called upon to assume the education of women, 
which it was generally supposed would be impossible at the high figure 
($200,000) which they had specified as the minimum price at which 
they could safely undertake to grapple with the task. It must be 
remembered in this connection that the gift of Miss Hovey was prof- 
fered merely in order to test the sentiments of the University and 
Medical Faculty. Although the $65,000 mentioned in the majority 
report would probably suffice to meet the additional expense to be in- 
curred, no fund had been provided for as a guarantee against a possible 
falling off of male students whereby the present income of the school 
might be curtailed. In seeking to arrive at a decision between these 
contrary opinions, it must be borne in mind that the committee of the 
Overseers had had the matter under consideration for a year, during 
which no pains had been spared to collect information from all parts 
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of the world ; while the Medical Faculty on the other hand had com- 
mitted itself to the higher estimate after an hour's discussion. 

A meeting of the Medical Faculty was at once called, and passed 
the following resolution, by a vote of thirteen to five: “ Whereas, the 
Medical Faculty has now engaged in radically changing the plan of 
study in the School, an undertaking which will take several years for 
its completion, and will demand all the time and ability of the teachers 
which are available for the purpose, we deem it detrimental to the 
interests of the School to enter upon the experiment of admitting 
female students.” It was also “ Resolved, that it was not advisable to 
open the course of study at the Medical School to women,” by a vote of 
fourteen to four. Under these circumstances, it was but natural that, 
at their next meeting, the Overseers should pass the following resolu- 
tion, “That the Overseers find themselves unable to advise the Presi- 
dent and Fellows to accept the generous proposal of Miss Hovey,” by 
a vote of seventeen to seven. A long discussion ensued, which was 
concluded by the passage of a motion — sixteen votes in the affirma- 
tive and. ten in the negative — proposed by the President: “ That in 
the opinion of the Board of Overseers it is expedient that, under suit- 
able restrictions, women be instructed by Harvard University in its 
Medical School.” It is fair to infer from these two votes that, while 
the Overseers, who are supposed to give expression to the voice of the 
community in the government of the University, did not deem it wise 
or expedient to impose upon the Medical Faculty an obligation to which 
the majority of its members were opposed, they still remained uncon- 
vinced by the arguments adduced, and hoped to see in the future a 
more liberal spirit evinced by that body. 

The strongest arguments on the side of the Faculty in this agitation 
were, that the experiment of carrying out a system of education upon 
which they were embarked, radically differing from those hitherto pre- 
vailing in this country, was still in a problematical stage ; and, sec- 
ondly, that the cost of the experiment, including a guarantee fund to 
meet the possible reduction in the annual income from students, was 
put too low by the majority report. With regard to the first of these 
points, there is certainly room for difference of opinion. The system 
has been in operation for eight years ; under its operation the number 
of students, at first greatly reduced, has risen until it is now nearly as 
great as under the former system ; the aggregate of annual fees from 
students is greatly in excess of any hitherto received ; the Faculty 
has up to this time been unanimous in its assertion that success had 
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been achieved ; the whole country is resounding with the praise of 
Harvard for having demonstrated the feasibility of that system which 
all had previously admitted to be the best, but for which they had 
unanimously predicted failure. The addition of a fourth year to the 
term of study, which is announced as in contemplation, is no integral 
part of the new system: it does not change the method of instruc- 
tion, it simply extends the amount of it. On the other hand, it is 
undoubtedly a measure which would tend to reduce the number of 
students, and therefore is entitled to weight in determining the tuture 
policy of the College. But it must be remembered that the majority 
report did not recommend the admission of women to the School 
until the completion of the new building of the Medical School, for 
which the Corporation has held the funds for several years. The 
promised elevation in the requirements of the preliminary and final 
examinations is a fresh indication of a laudable spirit of progress 
in the Faculty, but, being gradual in its application, would subject the 
School to no sudden strain in its operation. 

The disagreement as to the amount of money required to justify 
the adoption of the scheme was fair ground for further consideration, 
and, if need be, for compromise. It was. well understood that the 
supporters of the movement would have found it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to have raised $200,000 to effect their cherished aim; yet 
there is no reason to doubt that half that sum, or even more, would 
have been freely contributed. 

It has been alleged, editorially, in the columns of the Boston Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal, that the promoters of this movement 
are disingenuous in alleging as their motive for this application to 
Harvard, “the total lack of means to obtain a proper medical education 
[for women] in this country.” The success of the various medical 
schools for women is pointed at in proof that “abundant opportunity 
for a good medical education for women does exist in the country.” 
Undoubtedly, some of these schools do present opportunities for study 
equal, and perhaps superior, to the average schools for men; but the 
Harvard School stands pre-eminent for the thorough plan of its course 
of study, the rigor of its examinations, and the high standard of its 
requirements. If now women voluntarily seek. for their. sex such 
superior advantages for study and such severe tests of proficiency 
as there prevail, it is much to their credit, and not a fair subject for 
reproach. The question of the admission of women to the Harvard 
Medical School is not regarded in academic circles as definitely 
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settled, but will probably be left in abeyance until some public-spirited 
individual revives it by the offer of such a sum of money as will silence 
all opposition on this score. 

An independent movement in favor of female physicians was in- 
augurated in 1878 by the petition of the Middlesex South District 
Medical Society for the admission of female practitioners into the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, of which it is a section. The com- 
mittee appointed to consider and report upon the petition sent to 
the Fellows of the Society throughout the State a circular of inquiry 
as to their opinions. About 60 per cent replied; of these about 72 
per cent were in favor of some sort of formal recognition of female 
practitioners by the Society, either by their admission to fellowship, 
or by a certified examination by the censors of the Society. There is 
every reason to believe that this ratio of 72 to 28 per cent fairly rep- 
resents the sentiment of the Society. The New York State Medical 
Society has already pledged itself to women’s interests by admitting 
several to its membership, and a similar step has, I believe, been 
taken by several of the other State societies. The American Medical 
Association in 1878 admitted three women to its membership, two of 
whom were graduates of the Woman's Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania. 

What, in brief, are the inferences to be drawn from the above his- 
torical summary? 

(1.) That there is a wide-spread and ever-growing movement in all 
parts of the world in favor of allowing women to study and practise 
medicine. 

(2.) That their claims for admission to the existing medical schools 
for men have in many instances been acceded to, even in countries like 
Germany, where there is no considerable number of applicants for the 
privilege. 

3.) That nowhere, except in Zurich during the two years of Russian 
invasion, have the predicted social, moral, or educational calamities 

~kefallen the colleges or communities. The testimony as to these 
points is full, authoritative, and unequivocal. 

(4.) That the extent and force of the demand for the medical educa- 
tion of women in the several countries is in direct ratio to the general 
enlightenment of the people, finding its loudest expression in Eng- 
land, and notably in America. 

No observant person can fail to admit that all the larger cities of 
America contain many female practitioners, who, despite their general 
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lack of attainments and proper qualifications for the profession of 
medicine, are on the average as well patronized as those of the other 
sex. We have reached that absurd stage — and the sooner we recog- 
nize it the better— when the burning question is no longer, Shall 
women be allowed 40 practise medicine? They are practising it, not 
by ones or twos, but by hundreds; and the only problem now is, Shall 
we give them opportunities for studying medicine before they avail 
themselves of the already acquired right of practising it? It is 
clearly the interest of the community to give to women the fullest 
instruction in accordance with the most approved systems and 
under the most eminent teachers; and also that their proficiency 
should be tested by the most rigid ordeals before they finally receive 
certificates. By a recognition of these certificates, and their compar- 
ative values, the community would be able to protect itself from the 
impositions of ignorant or fraudulent pretenders to medical knowl- 
edge. James R. Cuapwick, M.D. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


At the suggestion of friends, Captain Pierce tells us, this translation of 
the Aineid’ is added to the many already published. The bold under- 
taking is worthy of a gallant officer, considering the fate of his predecessors. 
“Dr. Brady attempted in blank verse,” an eminent critic has said, “a trans- 
lation of the Aineid which, when dragged into the world, did not live long 
enough to cry. I have never seen it; but that such a version there is, or 
has been, perhaps some old catalogue informed me. With not much better 
success, Trapp attempted another blank version of the Aineid. His book 
may continue in existence as long as it is the clandestine refuge of school- 
boys.” The task has been undertaken before and since, in verse and in 
prose, by Englishmen and Americans, by great poets and by small politi- 
cians, with varying success; but Virgil still seems to attract translators 
almost as much as Homer. 

The present work is a version of a kind “unattempted yet in prose or 
thyme,” being neither the one nor’the other; and may serve to justify the 
preference, which the authority already cited has given in another place, to 
poetical prose over prosaic verse, observing that a man may like brandy in 
his tea, though not tea in his brandy. And certainly it is well.to abandon 
regular metre and rhyme, and give the spirit of the original in well-chosen 

1 A Rhythmic-prose Translation of Virgil’s Aineid. By Henry Hubbard Pierce, 
United States Army. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1879. 
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language, rather than to sacrifice alike Roman sentiment and English 
grammar in the effort to make twelve books of lines of uniform length. 

To write rhythmic prose with success, however,’ is given to but few; 
and a distinct success has hardly been attained by our translator. His 
version is generally faithful and his language good ; he uses neither obsolete 
nor vulgar words, and his sentences are often well constructed, but to make 
them rhythmic and resonant throughout a long book is too hard a task, and 
one which the greatest masters of prose have never yet attempted. Yet it is 
almost of necessity imposed on the translator of an epic poem. If he tries 
this manner at all, there is no reason for abandoning it anywhere, or for 
distinguishing one passage from another; and this necessity sometimes 
drives him to awkward expedients, especially in inverting the natural order of 
words, — an inconvenience often not to be helped in poetry, but one which 
it should be the very object of a prose translation to avoid. The following 
passage is perhaps hardly fair to quote as a specimen of Captain Pierce’s 
skill, for he has to deal with some of the greatest lines in the Latin lan- 
guage, any rendering of which must be unsatisfactory; but it is a good 
instance of his style. It is from Anchises’ famous prophecy of Rome’s 
greatness: “I doubt not other hands more deft shall mould the living 
brass; from marble carve the human form divine; plead causes with a 
smoother tongue ; and with a wand celestial orbits trace, predict the rising 
stars: be thine to rule, establish peace, the proud bring low, the suppliant 
spare ; these, Roman, be thy pride!” 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 
Hae tibi erunt artes: pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 

The English does not give the effect of the Latin, to be sure ; but before 
finding fault, let any one try to do better. It is more material criticism to 
remark that hands do not as a rule plead causes, as Captain Pierce makes 
them do ; and that in the passage just preceding our quotation he deserts 
his text without excuse in making the spirit of Anchises talk of his “weary 
pen.” To imagine the ghost of an ancient Trojan as writing is an idea 
worthy of a modern spiritualist, but which surely never occurred to Virgil. 

We will give one other specimen, and a better one, of the style of this 
translation: “ As when a prowling wolf raves round some crowded fold at 
midnight for a fatted lamb, enduring wind and rain; the lambkins bleat, 
safe sheltered by their dams: the savage beast in anger snarls at prey he 
cannot reach ; want, whetted by delay, still goads the brute; his famished 
jaws are parching for the taste of blood.” (Lib. ix. v. 59). This is very 
close to the original, and spirited in itself; and such on the whole is the 
character of this translation. If it is not destined to live as long as the 
original, it is at least a work of which a gentleman and a scholar has no 


cause to be ashamed. 




















